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ae ated td — " 1 » the dead awake, ; “Who calls? Ob, Willie, is it you?” he added in a sleepy. tone. - 
i Ain sini unis abore. ; “ What did you wake me for ? ’Tisn’t morning!” 
LITBRATURD. pon k “Hush! speak low! Don’t you hear the music?” 
The foes the late atonement make, y 
The loving part no more ; There was a pow. The two boys listened in silence. 
And silenced voices speak for us, “It’s old Gi 


9 


, | Headforth with his violoncello,” at length broke in 
THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. | ‘And hidden glances beam, Laurence, “and John Read with his cracked hautboy, and 


























with her clear, chill lustre of gaze. And there was one house, isolated | every difficulty, force his way over every obstacle, but he would gain it 


Y... * Ab, don’t!” cried the younger , with a gesture almost of 
RY ALFRED TENNYSON, And Ses c obeyed - ws thus Diy 2 lies wha me nar, pe pees pain ; 
Half a league, half a league, His words died away in the intentness of his listening. : 
Half a —— es . “ Queer old a, =" af pos we Lensease, tom ane 
All in the valley o 5 figures they look, I’ nd, 8 ng in the street, noses, 
Rode the six hundred. SOUR. ROR 7H Atay omer ” and Saaen apuiasben and muffled in worsted comforters up to the chin. 
To the Celebrated Tune of “Ca Ima. He lau and then yawned. an 
loto the valley of Death Le Czar ira, Czar ira, Ozar ira “T think I shall go to sleep again. These fellows don’t seem inclined 
Rode the six bundred, A tous les diables, oui, je le répéte, to leave off. I shall be tired of listening before they are of playing; I 
For up came an order which Le Czar ira, Ozar ira, Czar ira ; expect.” 
Some one had blander’d. Malgré les All’mands, tout réussira. “Keep awake a little longer, Laurence, dear,” pleaded the other: 
“ Forward, the Light Brigade! “It’s only for one night, and ’tis so nice for us to hear the music, and 
Take the guns,” Nolan said ; A Sébastopol on le ross’ra, look out upon the moonlight together.” 
Into the valley of Death Comme a Inkermann et 4 |’ Alma. “Very well, Willie,” assented the elder boy, nipping a fresh yawn in “ 
Rode the six hundred. Le Czar ira, Czar ira, Czar ira, the bud, “ anything to please you, old fellow.” 
s Au diable par la baionette ; “ There—put your arm round me—so,” pursued Willie, in the © 
“ Forward the Light Brigade!’ Avec vitesse il fuira. . same hashed, whispering tone, “and let me lean my head’ ered ’ 
No man was there dismay’d, Le Czar, ira, Czar ira, Czar ira, shoulder. Now, that is pleasant. We love each other ; don’t we, 
. Not tbo’ the soldier knew A tous les diables, oui, je le répate, rence ?”” 
Some one had blunder’d : Le Czar ira, Czar ira, Czar ira ; And the tender, childish face looked upward, askingly. 
Theirs not to make reply, Malgré les John Brights, tout réussira. “I should think so—slightly ! You're a dear old chap, Will, though you Buty 
Theirs not to reason why, have rather odd, old-fashioned notions.” | 
Theirs but to do and die: Quand Urquhart, jadis, du Czar nous parla He stooped down, and pressed a hearty kiss on his young brother’sde- | 
Into the valley of Death Comme un propbéte, il prédit tout e’la. licate face. 
Rode the six hundred. Le Czar ira, Czar ira, Czar ira And then the two boys remained silent, watching the flickering moon- 
Au diable avec tout’ sa famille. rays, and listening to the simple music without. 
Cannon to right of them, Le Czar ira, Czar ira Czar ira. ° . e : . 
Cannon to left of them, Des alliés tout s’accomplira ; 
Cannon infront of them Jamais le Ture on p’abaissera : Il. 
Volley’d and thunder’d ; Plas haut qu’avant on le relévera. There are some recollections, oftentimes trivial enough in themselves, 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, Le Czar ira, Czar ira, Czar ira which yet remain impressed upon the mind through a life, outlast- 
Boldly they rode and well, A tous les diables, oui, je le répéte, ing the memory of events far more striking, and more recent in their oe- 
Into the jaws of Death, Le Ozar ira, Czar ira, Czar ira ; currence. : 
Into the mouth of Hell Malgré Veuv’ Clicquot, tout réussira. Laurence and William Carr grew to be men, went out into 
Rode the six hundred. and were battlers for fortune; and one of them, alas! in at. 
, Pendant la guerre, aucun ne trahira. hard fight became hardened in nature, so that scarce a trait of. 
Fiash’d all their sabres bare Anglais, Francais, |’un l’autre soutiendra ; the generous, loving boy of yore. His soul was chilled in the stony roa- 
s Flash’d all at once in air Sil voit um Rasee, haro on criera : tine of that life which isso scrupulously prac 
5 Sabring the gunners there, Le Czar ira, Czar ira, Czar ira. material—the life of a Kendan manehann Aen, RE soul to bis. 
a Charging an army, while Que 1’on fasse 4 Vienne ce qu’on voudra, calling, and to the ambitions of hisclass. His o nets were ee 
| All the world wonder’d : Le patriotisme lui répondra : dead within him; his old aspirations, his boyish predilections were” 
Plunged in the battery smoke, Les neutres ont curs de femmes ; crushed out, effaced, as though they had never been. And yet 
With many a desperate stroke L’alliance toujours vaincra ! hard, money-getting man of the world never lost the vivid remembrance of , 
ie one Lg: compa ay Bie Aerial om is ira, we GS rtgite ira that Christmas night, years and years ago, when his little brother lay. 
| en they r ’ A tous les diables, oui, je ’ with his head leaning on his sh ; 
yf Not the six hundred. Le Ozar ira, Ozar ira, Czar ira ; village waits. —_-* aalte - they Hetened together = 
ba Malgré les All’mands, tout réussira. 
at Cannon to right of them, 1. 
frie Cannon totes of them, Bry Motion were meereies ip og s they were eoeeneaet ae 
Cannon nd them . world came between them, and sti the frank, free love w » 
Volley’d and thunder’d ; THE WAITS; A CHRISTMAS STORY. pre in so widely different a Ls { had felt for the other, ever since the 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, L childish days when they bad played together about the old house at Che- 
While horse and hero fell, The cold Christmas moon was shining on the sleeping village of Che- | riton, and prayed, night and morning, at their mother’s knee. : 
Those that had fought so well riton. It lit up the long, straggling street, and made every objectalmost | The two boys were left orphans William was twenty years old, 
Came from the jaws of Death, as distinctly visible as at noon-day. But in the spiritual light they ap- | and with but little with which to begin life. Laurence’s had been 
Back from the mouth of Hell, peared very different. A beautiful quietude, solemn, yet serene, seemed | ail for a life of change, adventure, and travel ; but instead, he was com- : 
All that was left of them, to rest on all things. The quaint houses, with their high roofs, and odd- | pelled to take the only opening which offered to him ; and,. before his Z ; 
Left of six hundred. ly-clustered chimneys, looked as if they brooded over the recollections of father’s death, was established in the counting-house of a wealthy rela- 
the long past times they had known ; and the grand old church looked | tive. He soon learved contentment with his fate. To pursue an ar anon ih 
When can their glory fade? doubly reverend, with the frost-work glittering about its Norman-arched | be it fame, or power, or wealth, seems an inherent instinct in man’s ; 
O the wild charge.they made! windows, and on the boughs of the huge cedar which towered beside the | It ‘ills his energies, satisfies his restlessness, and insensibly but 4 
All the world wonder’d. doorway. The moonbeams lingered lovingly about the grey walls; they | ministers to that vague yearning Ne dominion which is the Inevitable ; 
Honour re rey they made ! fell, too, on the white gravestones in the churchyard, and made each one | right of every man since the beginning of the world. sbut 
Honour the Light Brigade, | Shine as with @ still, calm smile--happy and holy. It was a night upon | out from worthier aspirations, found his ambition run high—to be sree ' 4 
Noble six hundred! | which thoughtful men might gaze, and feel rising in their hearts simul- | ia the sense by which al] those around him understood greatness. He fo 
taneous hope for earth and aspiration to heaven. would be rich. He would work his way to fortane, to position, to in- 8 
| DREAM MY DREAM. Very quiet was the place, as the moon went on her way, looking down | fluence. Keeping that goal ever in view, he would struggle through i 
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I dream my dream, the sullen tide | from the others by a somewhat extensive domain of shrubbery and gar-| at last. So he said to himself, silently, many times, during the w 
Is flowing slowly past, den, about which the moonlight seemed to play asifin curiosity. It was | time of probation, when obscurity and hard work appeared to be his al- wi 
The bark lies on the river side, 4 primitive, old-fashioned abode ; window-shutters and blinds were few, | lotted portion then and always. But this dark period did not last long ; f 
Rent sail and dropping mast ; save to the lower rooms, and the moonbeams penetrated unhindered into | it was not likely that it should continue. He had talents, quickness, vi- Rh. 
The flowers are fading sad and pale, the chambers, and played fantastic tricks upon the walls and floors. In- | gour, untiring perseverance, and unfailing health. His progress was ra- rit} 
That bloomed upon the shore, to one little room the elfish rays darted on a sudden, as the moon, rising | pid. He climbed the hill with footsteps swift as they were sure, and when | 
And so I furl my idle sail higher in the heavens, escaped the shadow of a projecting buttress in the bis father died the old man felt easy on the score of his eldest son’s pros- viet 
And rest upon the oar. wall ; and the pale light fell full upon a little white-draped bed, wherein | pects and ultimate success. / 
And sometimes sudden tempests fall lay two young boys. One, the eldest by some years, wasasleep, and thequi-| But meanwhile William had remained at home, pursuing his self-im- ; of 
Upon the varying stream, vering light fell on his face—a face every lineament of which was so full | posed and dearly-loved studies ; reading, thinking, dreaming his hours } ie 
And sometimes sunshine gladdens all, of nervous energy, that even in sleep it did not wear an expressicn of re- | away in perfect happiness. ‘ | 
And I—I dream my dream, pose. His brother’s pale, delicate features were, on the contrary, distin- | From this content he was rudely aroused to the dread realities of death ‘ iy 
guished by a sort of sculptural calm. He had a high, straight, thoughtful | and poverty. The pleasant home and the familiar faces which made it | *: 
I dream my dream, my lovely dream, brow, and that sensitive mouth, whici to the most masculine face always | so dear, seemed to slide from him, and left him standing alone in the . + 
Thronged with its shapes immortal adds an almost womanlike, sweetness of expression. bleak world, which was so new and strange ; like one who, reared in an BY 
How bright the golden halos gleam The two boys seemed apt illustrations of two differently-constituted | Arcadia, is on a sudden thrust into the midst of the fierce turmoil of a. } ye 
About the mystic portal ! beings. The one all action, the other all thought ; if the life of the first | battle. im; 
I speak the Poet spell I know, might be a picture, thatiof the second would be a poem. He sought his brother—but the two natures, always different, were : ; 
sing the mystic sign, The younger brother was awake. His eyes of dark, deep, liquid hazel | doubly so now, when a life of active business had hardened the one, 
Across the holy bar I go, were thoughtfully fixed upon the sleeping face beside him, and now and | dering it more than ever stern and uncompromising ; while years of t. | 
And all its bliss is mine. again, as with a tender impulee, his h gently put aside the cluster- | retirement had made the other yet more refined, more visionary, more i 
For me the angel voices sound, ing brown curls from the broad forehead of the sleeper. Presently he | sensitive. And from Laurence, the younger brother met with no sym- j 
For me the soft rays beam, drew back the white curtain, and looked out at the quiet, homely scene pathy in all those innermost feeli of his soul ; the dearest j s4 
For me the music swells around, stretched out ia the moonlighi—at the foreground of trees, leafless, but | portion of himself. There was in William Carr that i e, intan- | ‘ 
Aud so I dream my dream. clothed in a fairy robe of rime, and (in the far distance, strangely clear | gibie somewhat, which marks one man among his fellows—the Poet— : 
that night) the wide wender of the silentsea. He looked—his lit up | even though he be dumb to his life’s end. 
And ail that’s fair, and pure, and bright, —glowed with a nameless rapture. Unuttered. prayers swelled in the| The man of business shrugged his shoulders, knitted bis brows at 
Around my vision throng ; young heart—instinctive hopes—blessed beliefs rose unbidden to his |“ William’s strange fancies.” He did not nd—he did not care - 
The people of the realms of light-- mind. to do so, it seemed. The first step towards estrangement was taken ; 
“The holy land of song.” And even while he thus gazed, and felt, and pondered in the stillness | when William declined, gently and thankfully, but decisively, a situa- 1 
I shut the world’s fierce clamour out, of that wintry midnight, the stillness was broken. Vibrating on the | tion in the same house where Laurence was now high in trust. : 
I drop the mystic veil,— frosty air came solemn strains of music, played with untaught skill on| “It is of no use, brother ; it would not be right to accept it. I am not 
The din, the riot, and the shout, two or three old-fashioned instruments. It was an ancient English air, | fit for such a responsibility. It would be a wroug to my employers to 
To pierce its folding fail. with a kind of patriarchal simplicity in its character, half carol, half | burden them with my incapacity.” 
No tempests threat, no clouds obscure hymn, which harmonised well with the place and the time. As the very| “You willimprove. You may leave them to protect their own inte- 
The soft seraphic gleam, voice of the quaint and peaceful village came the clear, sweet sounds, | rests, believe me.”’ 
No shadows cross the radiance pure,— blending like a visible actuality with the wintry stars dotting the dark | William shook his head. 
And so I dream my dream. sky, with the snow-covered roofs, and walls, and trees, and with the pure,| And in brief, the elder brother found the delicate-looking youth im- 
passionless moonlight shining ever them all. mutable in his decision, and left him, with words of impatience and an- 
And all is warm and truthful there— “Laurence, wake! Listen to the waite!’ ger on his lips. 
As cold and hollow here ; It was some time before the subdued yoice and the gentle touch dis-| His heart reproached him for it afterwards. He was not all encrusted 
No stains that load our common air tarbed the r from his dreams. When at last he was aroused, he | as yet with the ossification of worldliness. The next day he rt 
Sully that atmosphere. started up suddenly, crying aloud— to his brother’s lodgings. But William was no longer : 
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London, they told him ; and it was not till he reached his own home that 
he received a letter of explanation :— 


“ Dear Laurence,—I thought it best to go. Forgive me if you think 
it wrong. I am not able to struggle with the fierce multitade of money- 
getters in this dreary London. iy old master, Dr. K——, has offered 
me a situation as classical tutor in his school. I have accepted it. It 
it is the best thing I see todo. So farewell. Ever yours. 

“ WILLtaM.” 


“ And my brother will be the paltry usher in a a | school !’’ mut- 

tered Laurence, as he crushed the letter in his hand. “Gone, too, 

— consulting me, his elder, his natural adviser. It is badly 
one. 

And so the cloud between the brothers grew dark and palpable. They 
occasionally corresponded ; but each succeeding letter, instead of draw- 
ing them nearer together, seemed only to widen the gap. They did not 
understand one another. Besides, Laurence was becoming a rich man, 
had become a partner in the house where once he was a clerk ; while 
William still remained poor and obscure, with no prospect of his circum- 
stances improving. And when the breach between the two brothers 
or friends once exists, difference of worldly position fatally, icily in- 
creases it. 

Laurence married brilliantly, choosing his wife from a noble but im- 
poverished family, who were glad enough to ally their aristocratic po- 
verty with his wealth, merchant and plebeian though he was. It was 
while on his wedding tour, with his handsome but somewhat passée bride, 
that he received a letter fiom his brother, forwarded to him from Lon- 


on. 
“From William—my brother,” he remarked, explanatorily, as he 
oat it; in answer, I presume, to the announcement of my mar- 


age 
The frigidly high-bred lady responded by a slight bend of her long 
neck, and busied herself with her chocolate and muffins, while her bus- 
sed the letter. When he had finished, he refolded it carefully, 
aud it is his pocket, then turned in silence to his breakfast. His 
wife never noticed any peculiarity in his manner ; she was one of those 
by whow it is seldom considered good ton to be observant of other peo- 
P e’s emotions, even a husband’s. Lady Henrietta Carr was curegulees 
n her attention to such points of etiquette. One more loving than she 
was, might possibly have divined how much was concealed under the 
le face, the bent brow, and the remarkably quiet voice of Laurence 
tr that morning. One more tender might even have drawn the 
secret disturbance forth, and pleaded the cause of the absent offender, 
instead of leaving the wrath to ferment hiddenly in the stern man’s 


“I will never forgive bim—never, never! I will never look on his face 
again. I will never give him help—we are strangers from this hour. 
Let him travel his own road—and starve.”’ 

These hard, terrible words the brother passionately uttered, as he trod 
= aw to and fro, when he was alone, and after again reading the 


“ Dear Brother Laurence’’ (it ran)--‘“ Your letter, with its brief an- 
nouncement of your marriage, gave me great pleasure, not only for the 
sake of its intelligence, but because of the kindly manner in which you 
conveyed it to me. Perhaps, brother, it is an equal reproach to both of 
us, that the iality was strange as well as pleasant. Let us be friends 
again, in heart as in name ; we were so once—but it is a long while ago. 

our new happiness we may surely drown all past offences. For I also 
am married--not to a peer’s daughter ; no, Laurence, with you alone 
will rest all the brilliancies and grandenr of life ; I only ask for a little 
quiet—I am easily content. My wife you may remember ; we all knew 
her when we were boys at school—Mary Elliott, who, though her father 
was a village tradesman, has bad the education, and innately possesses 
the refinement of any lady in the land. I have loved her, and she me, 
for six years. She is an orphan, too, and has been a governess all that 
time. We are rich enough to commence house-keeping, though on a 
modest scale. We are very happy ; I pray that you may be the same 
with hy = sister, to whom I beg to offer my affectionate regards. 
Mary also joins me in the same to yourself, my dear brother. And be- 
lieve me ever yours faithfully, WitiiaM Carr.” 


“ The daughter of a country shopkeeper and the daughter of the Earl 

of Tynford to call each other sisters! And he has done this. He will 

nt it; he must, he shall. He is a disgrace, a shame to me. He 

ght have been an aid—-he might have helped my plans. But now— 
to marry thus,” 

Sach were some of Laurence’s disjointed exclamations, as he tore the 

letter in pieces, and aes, ta into the fire. Then he joined his bride. 





Se othe dag informed her that’ his brother had irremedi- 
y offended him, and that he would never speak to him or see him 
more. Lady Henrietta elevated her handsome eyebrows in a momentary 
amazement, then restored her features to their habitual expressionless 
composure, and, without any remark, suffered her husband to turn the 
conversation. 


* . * * * * 


IV. 


Time passed on. The wealth of Laurence Carr increased yearly ; his 
name grew glorious in the ears of business men. His house was a palace ; 
his we wes jewelled like a queen. He himself still burrowed daily in 
dusty city holes, whence all his riches seemed to spring ; and every year 
he became harder and more impassable, and more devoted to the one 
aim and end of his life—money-getting. 

It was his sole ambition now—he had no hope, no joy in anything be- 
ond. There was no happiness in his gorgeous home, no tenderness in 
is majestic and aristoeratic wife. No one who looked on him would 

have imagined that he felt the want of love ; that there was any remnant 
of the generous warm-hearted boy’s nature still lingering in the old grim 
merchant—old before his time, but hard, and cold, and piercing as a steel 

et. Butit wasso. There were moments when his thoughts 
wandered at their own will—-when he remembered. Tue face of his mo- 
ther shone on him sometimes ; and then would come a flash of memory— 
of the old childish days. And ah, so strange! the childish feelings of 
those days. 

And his two children. The boy he often pictured to himself as born 
to continue the greatness of his family——as enjoying, like a prince, the 
wealth and luxury he had laboured to acquire. And the fair, gentle 
girl, whose progress to womanhood he had followed in his thoughts ; 
whose birth softened his harsh heart to absolute tenderness. She it was who 
would cling to him lovingly in after years—whose soft lips would press 
upon the wrinkles of his worn face—whose gentle voice would always 
have the power to win him out of his harder, sterner self. If either of 
his children had lived, Laurence Carr might have been a different man : 
but both these blessings which he had prayed for—dreamed of as the so- 
lace and delight of his old age, were only granted to him for a brief 
space, and then——left his sight for ever. 

The blow rent his heart sorely. It was so deep a grief, even, that at 
first he forgot the check to hisambition it involved. No son of his would 
carry his name into future ages-—no descendants of his were destined to 
make illustrious the plebeian family Ae had first raised from obscurity. 
When this remembrance came. it added to his affliction a something that 
was cold, stony,and almost defiant. Bereaved love mourns, but blighted 
ambition erects its head in very impotence of pride against the hand that 
chastises. Laurence’s heart grew hardened. He buried himself anew 
in hie grim pursuits ; they seemed the be-all and end-all of his existence 
now. He said to himeelf that it was enough ; he would make it enough. 

Yet, spite of all his inward protestations, he looked enviously, and some- 
times with a feeling less selfish than envy, at the happy parents of bloom- 
ing children. He would have given well-nigh all his hard-won wealth 
for one such boon as was so freely granted to many. Against his will 
he often found himself musing thus, sorrowfully, yearningly. He would 
awake himself with stern resolves; the one half of his nature would 
shrink into itself, while the other looked on it with a sardanic kind of 


ity. 
. Tot n and again came these softening reveries. It was in the 
midst of one of them, in the twilight of a dreary December evening that 
he was roused by receiving a letter from William. 

It was the first since many years, during which the stern elder brother 
had suspended all intercourse, and bad never sought to know what had 
become of the other. He had known somewhat, however ; for William 
had come to London, and had commenced the new life of authorship, and 


Laurence had occasionally met his name in passing periodicals. But di- | 


rect communication between the two hadaltogether ceased. He frowned 
as he recognised the hand. 
Perhaps, had this letter come at any other time, he might have re- 


turned it anopened. Ob, men! ye who pray, pray for yonr fellow-men 
whose hearts are hardened. Oh, ~— plead for them, strive for them ; ‘ 


for verily if there be a place in all His works where God does not dwell, 


and where no saving spark of divinity can linger, it must be in the sterile 
heart of a world-hardened man. 


Laurence frowned ; but he tore the letter open, so soon as the servant 
had left the room, and he read :— 


“ T bad almost sworn never to address you again, after that last letter 
you sent. In that you Dade me never to trouble you more ; you told me 
that you would neither listen to me nor assist me, however sore my strait 
might be. I forgot you were my brother when I read those words; the 
devil rose within me, and I uttered—what hereafter it might have 
withered me to think of, only my wife came up to me, and looked in my 
face, and, God bless her, while her eyes rested on me, I could not speak, 
nor even think of what was hissing at my heart. I tell you this that 
you may judge what it coste meto write to you now. “I might starve,” 

ou said. Laurence Carr, since then I have learned what starvation is 
ike-~I have travelled very near its utmost brink ; it is a word the meaning‘ 
of whichI know. That would not drag me one quarter inch towards your 
threshold ; its worst agony is not within a twentieth part of that which 
even the thought of addressing you for help would have cost me. But 
that anguish now is swallowed in a greater. I ask your help—I entreat 
you, I beseech you to assist me. Laurence, we are brothers, the children 
of one mother ; do not deny me. Give tome as you would to a beggar 
—fling me some money into the street. I care not how, so you be not 
deaf to my cry—only be prompt, for death is pitiless. 

“ Brother! God look on you as you hearken to me. My child is dy- 
ing for want of food. I wait. “ Wiiiram Carr.” 


Laurence rose from his gilded chair, and traversed the luxurious cham- 
ber wherein he had sate, stately and solitary. He opened the door-- 
= = paused. Then, as if with new resolution, he stepped forth into 

e hall. 

In a remote corner, which even the brilliant lamp failed to clearly il- 
lumine, he distinguished a tall, thin figure—a pale, pinched face, with 
gray hair falling tangled over the broad brow. Did Laurence see then 
the vision of the bright-haired child, who slept on his breast one Christ- 
mas night long years back? Who can tell. 

Howbeit, he retreated into the room before he was recognised, or even 
seen by his brother; and it was by a servant that he sent to William a 
small but heavy packet. He eagerly seized it, with a kind of smothered 
cry, almost like a sob, and the next Boss had left his brother’s house. 

The child was saved ; and then William had time to think on the sa- 
crifice he had made to save it. His proud heart was torn at the remem- 
brance that he had been a waiting petitioner in the hall of his brother’s 
house, and had been relieved at the hands of his brother’s lackey. He 
could not know that Laurence, hard man as he was, had tried to face 
him, but could not ; that he had watched him as he darted away through 
the street ; that he had thought of him often, since, with something 
almost approaching tenderness. 

He did not know this; so he strove and toiled with desperate energy, 
till he could give back his brother’s gold, and then returned it with a 
brief acknowledgment. He added--“ It is best for us both to forget our 
humiliation, for you degraded both in me. Let us be strangers again.” 

° * * * * 


v. 


_ The returned money found Laurence Carr aruined man. Sudden po- 
litical troubles abroad, with their inevitable consequences—-two or three 
mistakes in home commercial policy—had wrought this great change, 
and he was bankrupt. A day—-two or three hours in that day--saw the 
fall, saw the ruin to its climax. The merchant prince was worse than 
penniless ; for there were large debts which all his vast possessions, all 
his accumulated wealth, would faii to satisfy. His wife, naturally in- 
censed at his misfortunes, betook herself and her liberal jointure to the 
paternal roof, and he remained alone to combat with ruin. 

Then came out the finer part of his character. With courage he en- 
countered the host of difficulties that pressed crushingly upon him. 
With scrupulous (some people call it Quixotic) integrity he gave up all 
he had, and quietly and simply announced his intention of paying off the 
residue of his debt to the uttermost farthing, if he lived. Then with 
proud, silent bravery he accepted a clerkship in some brother-merchant’s 
office, took a humble lodging, and began again the life he had commen- 
ced in his early youth. 

The world—even the world of business and money-getting—is not so 
wholly bad as we read of in novels. Laurence received many offers of 
assistance, and one or two good hearts persisted for a long time in fol- 
lowing him with their active friendship. But he was not great enough 
to feel gratitude, or even to thoroughly appreciate their goodness. His 
pride was but the pride of a strong, bold, determined man. He disdain- 
ed sympathy, and sullenly repulsed all proffered generosity. 

_ The wheel of fortune had made a complete revolution. While depres- 
sing one brother, she elevated the other. William was growing into 
that rara avis, a flourishing author. He was sufficiently far from being 
wealihy, certainly, but he was at an equally safe distance from want. 
And now—oh, beware! ye who hastily write resentment—he felt as 
though he would gladly return to his old poverty, if he could only re- 
call the few lines he had sent awhile since to his now ruined brother. 

It was long before he dared to approach him with attempts at recon- 
ciliation. He felt keenly, with anguish, the fresh bitterness he had him- 
self added to the former estrangement. If desperate then, it was surely 
hopeless now. Yet hetried. He wrote again and again, and his letters 
were returned with their seals unbroken. He laid in wait often, and es- 
sayed to speak to him—to grasp his hand. He was coldly thrust aside, 
without a word, without a look. He was always denied admittance at 
the door, when time after time he sought the poor abode where the for- 
mer millionaire had his shelter. 

One less tender, less patient than William, had been effectually repuls- 
ed with half the rebuffs he met with. But his exceeding love and yearn- 
ing over his brother, besides the consciousness of having outraged that 
brother’s pride, now that he was fallen from his high estate, smote him 
with au intense, sharp remorse. Only a man can wholly sympathise in 
a man’s pride. William’s own heart, different as it was, told him how 
great was the barrier he had set between them. 

At length William and his wife bethought themselves of another plan. 
Their child, the girl, that Laurence’s assistance had saved from death, 
was now grown into a fair damsel, of some fourteen years. She was like 
her father, with golden hair and brown eyes, such as he had! 

‘‘ He cannot turn Aer from him,” said the father and mother, as with 
glistening eyes oy watched her on her way. She led her little brother 
by the hand. and these two presented themselves before Laurence, as he 
sat reading in the quiet sunshine of a Sabbath afternoon. 

“ We are Willie and Alice,” said the girl, timidly, looking in his face. 

He knew them at once, though his eyes had never rested: on them be- 
fore. Alice was his mother’s name, and his mother’s face seemed bent 
on him now, longingly, yearningly. 

William and his wife were right--he could not turn her from him. 

“Uncle, won’t you look at us ?” said the pleading voice again ; “ won’t 
you speak to us—me and little Willie?” 

“ Papa’s own little Willie,” chimed in the boy inopportunely. 

“Go home to your father,” said Laurence in a harsh, constrained 
voice; ‘I have nothing to say to you. Go home. I do not wish,” he 
added in a softer tone, “ to be unkind to you, but—but—-you must leave 
me.”’ 

The girl stood drooping and tearful ; the little boy gazed up at him 
with wondering eyes. He was fain to escape from them, and so passed 
from the room. 

After that William grew hopeless. He had exhausted his stock of ex- 
pedients; all his patience, endurance seemed in vain. He despaired o 
ever softening the obdurate heart. ; 

Time passed on, and Laurence was untroubled by his brother. His 
persevering industry was working its own way, too, and he was already 
clear of the barren poverty he had at first experienced after his ruin. 
Each succeeding year found him advancing to ease again, if not to afflu- 
ence ; and he was stern, cold, and unbending as ever. 

Another Christmastide drew near--forty-five years after that Christ- 
mas when the moon shone on the little white bed at Cheriton. It was 
Christmas eve, and Laurence had been detained late in the city, balanc- 
ing some complexed accounts. It was past midnight as he wended his 
way homeward. It was a frosty night, and moonlight, and the suburban 
streets were quiet and slumberous ; Laurence’s footsteps, echoing on the 
pavement, alone breaking the stillness. Somehow without his own will, 
almost in spite of it, indeed, his thoughts turned back to old times, and 
there arose before him a vision of the quaint house in the country, where 
his boyhood had been passed ; the large rambling garden, the big mul- 





berry-trees, and the wood near the village where he and Willie had used 
to gather nuts. He and Willie !—there he frowned, and sternly refused 
to dwell on the retrospection. He walked quickly on, with lips sturdily 
| compressed and brows knitted, resolved to shut his mind on all softening 

influences ; but he could not—the thoughts came again, and would not 
| be repulsed. He lifted his eyes to the sky, and the myriad stars were 
shining down on him with a kind of smile—the same smile as that of long 
ago. . . . . . Hecould not sleep that night. He lay very quiet, 
but with a world of busy thoughts fluttering about his heart, striving for 

entrance. The moonlight streamed in through a crack in the blind, and 
‘ lit up the dreary, comfortless room. Laurence closed his eyes suddenly. 








The moonbeams brought a remembrance with them that he would noi 
welcome. 

There came a sound of music outside in the frosty street. 

The waits. And they played the old, old tune two boys had listened 
to years ago at Cheriton. 

Very strangely it sounded on Laurence’s ear-—strangest of all because 
it seemed so familiar. With a mysterious, irresistible power the sweet, 
solemn strain smote on his closed heart, and even before he recognised it 
he had yielded to its power, and, wondering the while, felt the hot tears 
bubbling thickly to his eyes. 

And then came thronging the recollections of the olden days—vauished 
the intervening years like an obscuring smoke, leaving clear and vivid 
the memory of the happy, innocent time, when he was a boy, and Willie 
was his dear brother. The pleasant home, the kind father, and—gentlest 
thought of all—the mother who had been wont every night to hang over 
her boys in their little white bed, and lingeringly kiss them ere they went 
to sleep. How plainly he remembered all—the childish face with its 
golden curls ; he opened his eyes, almost expecting to see it on the pili- 
low beside him. No! the moonlight only fell on his own thin, wrinkled 
hand, worn and shrivelled with the troubles and the cares of well nigh 
sixty-years, 

Prayerful thoughts, long strange to him, alas! came instinctively to 
his mind, and he heard, low and soft, but clear, and blending with the 
music in the street, the voice of his mother, sounding as of old when she 
read to her little sons from the large Book on her knee. He heard soi- 


-emn, slow, and sweet, the Divine words--“ And this commandment | 


leave with you, that ye love one another.” 

He saw the dear mother’s eyes as they rested on her boys with such an 
infinite yearning tenderness in their depths. He could tell now, what 
that earnest look meant. He could guess, too, something of what were 
her thoughts, when often in their childish quarrels she would draw little 
Willie close to her side, and then pass her arm round the strong, active, 
vigorous Laurence, whispering, ‘‘ Don’t be harsh with Willie; take care 
of Willie. Love each other always, my boys—my darlings.” 

The waits ceased—the air was silent—but there was music still in the 
heart of Laurence Carr. 
* J . * . 

Christmas Day at Cheriton was drawing to its close. The evening 
bells were ringing—the stars shone in the dark colourless sky. The 
murmur of the waves beating on the shore came ever and anon—a quiet 
sound and happy. 

Only two days before, William Carr had come to live at Cheriton in 
the old house.. It was nothing altered; there were the same many- 
paned windows, quaint corners, and gabled ends ; the same surrounding 
domain of garden, with the grove of trees beyond, behind which the icy 
moon was rising even now. 

At the bay window of the oak-panelled parlour sat William and his 
wife, with their two children, watching the pale light trembling between 
the branches of the gloomy firs. The fire-light flashed and glowed within 
the room, lighting up the pictures on the walls, the books, and prints, 
and drawings scattered on the table, and the graceful groups of winter 
flowers lavishly disposed, as women love to have them--everywhere. 
Alice rested beside her father—his hand wandered among her bright 
curls ; but he was looking towards the fir grove, and his thoughts had 
travelled back many, many years. His wife’s eyes were fixed on his 
face ; she could read the language of that sad wistful look ; she knew how 
eloquently everything he saw spoke to his heart of the old happy childish 
days--tender, pathetic memories that she also loved so dearly for his 
sake. The children prattled gaily for some time, but at length their 
voices ceased ; they were subdued into stillness by the unwonted gravity 
of their father. Never had they seen him so sorrowful, and they mar- 
velled in their innocent hearts ; for he was happy, they knew, at coming 
back to Cheriton—-to his old home. All the afternoon he had been point- 
ing out to them his favourite haunts—his garden, his tree with the seat 
under it, and the little room where he used to sleep. He had been so 
smiling and glid then. What could make Papa look grieved now? 

Awed by the mystery, they gave their good-night kiss with added ten- 
derness, but silently ; and silently followed their mother from the room. 
But she returned almost immediately, and stole softly behind the chair 
wherein her husband sat, still looking forth with that silent, longing, re- 

tful look. Even when he felt her arm round his neck he did not turn. 
ut she spoke softly— 

“ Dearest, know. But be comforted. It will be made right some 
day. Perhaps before another Christmas. God has been so good to us, 
he will not deny this one blessing you so crave, so pray for.” 

And William folded her to his heart, and smiled, Mary’s voice never 
sounded in hia ears but to create peace, or to add to content. When she 
left him again, the moonlight fell on his face, and showed it calm, hope- 
ful, and serene. 

There came a heavy tread on the stone steps, leading to the entrance- 
door, and then the great bell rang startingly through the quiet house. 
William rose, and himself went to meet the intruder. 

Fairly, clearly, purely gleamed the moonlight in at the window ; warm 
and generous glowed the fire, revealing the pleasant home-like aspect of 
the room. 

So William threw back his grey hairs from his brows—a boyish habit, 
continued ever since the time of golden curls—-and went to the outer 
door, unbarred and opened it. 

A gush of chill, sharp air--the sound of the sea, like a far-off chant-- 
the moonbeams, white on the stone porch and pavement--and a dark 
figure standing motionless there ;—this was what William felt and heard, 
and saw, the first moment. 

The next, a face looked on him, a hand was stretched towards him, and 
a voice uttered only one word— 

** Brother !”’ 

William’s joyful cry answered him ; then like Joseph of old, “he fel} 
upon his neck, and wept.” 

And at the door where the two children had so often entered from 
a= play, the two grey-haired men stood, the Christmas stars shining on 
their faces. 





THE PHANTOM PARTY. 


BY ANGUS B. REACH. 

Notwithstanding some confusion and some prolixity in this sketch, it is 
well worth reading. It affords a very curious specimen of the diseased morali- 
ty that obtains with a certain class of modren French authors. Mr. Reach 
appends this note.—‘‘ It should be mentioned that the spirits described in the 
following pages are in a great measure distilled from materie/ furnished by M. 
Alexander Dumas, fi/s.”’ 

One morning in the month of May, 1791, a man of from sixty-five to 
sixty-eight years of age, dressed in the simplest costume of the period-- 
that which two familar statuettes attribute to Rousseau and Voltaire—- 
pedestrianises along the Faubourg St. Marceau, which was then almost 
as long as it is now. Having, in time arrived at the end, he looks around 
and inquires for the house of Bernardin St. Pierre. It is speedily point- 
ed out to him; and on his entrance, he finds his old pupil, the celebrated 
author of “ Paul and Virginia,” busily working in his garden. A joyful 
recognition ensues: and Mustel, the name of the pedestrian, avows that 
he has only come to see the man who could write such a work ; and 
laments that the personages of it are both dead. When St, Pierre, with 
a slight wink at the astonished Mustel, hints to him that his principal 
characters still survive, Mustel is incredulous. Bernardin assures him 
that he has killed them only for the purposes of jiction, and that they 
are at this moment alive, married and residing for retirement at Bruns- 
wick. For better assurance he gives his friend a letter of introduction to 
the celebrated pair, and also one to a young man named Goethe, who, he 
predicts, will one day make some noise in the world. 

M. Mustel, in a week or so, starts upon his pilgrimage. Dining under 
an alcove at a wayside inn, a lady and gentleman of aristocratic appear- 
ance take possession of the next box, and talk so freely that Mustel dis- 
covers that the Jady is no other than the notorious Manon Lescaut, and 
the gentleman her no less well known lover Des Grieuz. Having scraped 
acquaintance with this singular pair, whom he finds en route for Paris, 
Mastel urges them to abandon the idea, as their story has been trumpeted 
abroad by the Abbé Prevost in his work upon them, and their names are 
bywords in Parisian society. Instead of Paris, he urges them to return 
with him to Brunswick, and be introduced to Paul and Virginia. At 
this the travellers express their suprise; they had always considered 
Paul and Virginia as mere fictions. Mustel assures them of the contrary. 
The only objection made is by Manon ; and is founded on a secret terror 
of entering--a polluted and notorious female as she feels herself to be— 
into the pare domestic circle of Virginia. However, her scruples—the 
real one is not avowed—-are overcome, and, in a day or two, the travei- 
lers find themselves under the roof of Paul and Virginia. 

It may be proper to state here that Mustel, being an ardent student of 
human nature, forms this project with the selfish view of observing the 
effect of bringing together two pure and spotless souls aud two impure and 
blotted existences. The results of this scheme wil] appear in the sequel ; 
but before we enter upon it, it is to be remarked that Manon, though 
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* for them, but I find their death just, poetic, providential ; and any indi- 
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fallen, has not lost ull the qualites and attributes of a pure and affection- 


ate woman. After a pleasant sketch of the happy abode of Paul and | again.” 


Virginia, we find Manon becoming more and more uneasy at her presence 
in a virieoes family. The air of perfect purity breathed aronnd is too 
thin for her perceptions, long accustomed to a thicker and a more cloudy 


; until, at last, in an agony of sorrow and repentance, she flings | born is produced, and the different localitities pointed out, while in an- 
Seresif as Virginia’s fect, and ain by the Confenien that she is not | swer to Manon’s inquiries, both husband and wife exclaim that it is their 


the wife of Des Grieuz, unfolds to her companion the whole history of 
her weakness, ber follies, and her sins, detailing the causes which led her 
step by step into the gulf of crime and despair. She expects to be re- 


ulsed; but not so. Virginia, raising her tenderly, declares that she is | strikes twelve, and Paul conducts Manon to her house. On the way he 
; noble woman ; that hong faults cao teen those of the polluted society | questions her as to whether she has not something on ber mind—an in- 


in which she lived, while her own virtues had been implanted and develop- 
ed by the pure and primitive people amongst whom she bad been born 
and brought up. After this both the ladies are more at their ease, and 
more familiar with each other, Manon ay ogee appearing relieved. 

Meantime Mustel sets off to deliver his credentials to Goethe. He 
finds him with a young man named Werther, who, seeming annoyed by 
the intrusion of a stranger, withdraws in a huff Goethe is described as 
being, at the period of the call, twenty-one years of age; a tall, thin 
young man, thoroughly German in appearance ; hair well placed, and 
dressed in the fashion of the time ; hollow cheeks, giving no promise ot 
the plumpness which they afterwards attained ; a smile cordial and fin, 
and a slight expression of haughtiness. A conversation ensues, in which 
Goethe narrates the history of Werther, who has fallen in love with 
Charlotte, a married woman with three children, and who avers that he 
cannot live without her. Goethe upon this counsels him to commit 
snicide ; urging that it is more manly and more heroic to put an end to 
his existance than to ruin a wife and plunge a family into despair. 

“ And will Werther kill himself?” says Mustel. 

“No,” replies Goethe : “he lacks the moral courage.” 

Mustel then informs Goethe of the object of his journey into Germany, 
and of his meeting with Manon and her lover, and introducing them to 
Paul and Virginia. Goethe manifests no surprise. Mustel is astonished, 
and remonstrates. Goethe replies that nothing astonishes him. 

Mustel rejoins, ‘‘ What! not these heroes and heroines of our literature ?”’ 

Goethe answers, ‘‘ Heaven defend me from them!” 

** So you do not wish to know them?” 

I do not wish to see them.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because they are not worth the trouble.”’ 

“They are charming.”’ 

* You dream: they are common-place ; they are mean ; they are alive ; 
they eat and drink like the coarsest of peasants ; they may have /a grippe 
for aught I know ; they sleep after their dinners; and they will have 
rheumatism.” 

* Everybody is in the same condition.” 

“ That’s exactly their fault. That isa right which [ do not acknowl- 
edge them to possess.’’ 

‘* What would you wish them to do?” 

* To die,” 

* Poor things!’ 

“ Trecognise ouly one Paul and Virginia’ he and she of Bernardin— 
one Manon and one Des Grieuz, she and he of the Abbé Prevost. Allure 
dead except Des Grieuz, and he has disappeared into a sori of living 
death ; all of them have been killed by their biographers. I have wept 


vidual who assumes either of their names is an imposter or a fool. 

Goethe continues in this strain, contending that his own only right to 
live is that no poet has yet made him the type of a character, and main- 
taining a great number of other strange sophisms; but having given 
one specimen, I sball leave the poet’s lucubrations, for the future, where 
I found them. 

Let us return to Brunswick, and in a word describe the state of mat- 
ters there. Des Grieuz has fallen desperately in love with Virginia, and 
Manon with Paul. It will be perceived that Manon is possessed of an 
incalculably greater quantity of intellect and magnanimity than her 
quondam love ; and that Virginia’s soul is so utterly spotless, that she 
looks upon Des Grieuz’s passionate protestations as only the expression 
of the warm affection of a brother. Bat Paul begins to perceive the true 
state of matters; and Manon, who bas watched Des Grieuz as a cat 
does a mouse, bas given him in ambiguous words to know that she is 
fully aware of his attempted infidelities. Several curious scenes take 

lace between the pair ; Des Grieuz alternately professing his love for 

anon, and contradicting it by his conduct ; upon which Manon’s pitying 
and contemptuous remark, often repeated, is “ Pauvre des Grieuz id 
At last Des Grieuz leaves her for a time in order to perform the duties of 
an Official position at Weimar, which Paul has procured for him ; but 
his love for Manon returning with absence, he writes asking for ber to 
come to him. 

Meantime Mustel has informed Goethe of the state of matters at Bruns- 
wick ; at which that cynical gentleman is highly delighted. Mustel at- 
tempts to triumph over him by the information that Des Grieuz has sent 
for Manon, his love for her having revived by his absence. Goethe 
laughs, and coolly observes, that it is merely the expiring flash of the 
lamp. Manon and Des Grieuz, however, do meet, and an apparent re- 
conciliation takes place between them. Des Grieuz for the moment in 
earnest, Manon sporting with him. Here the story of the inhabitants 
of Brunswick breaks off for a space, and reverts to Werther and Char- 
lotte. I might continue in the original channel ; but as the sequel is 
wrought with great artistic skill, any deviation from it would mar the 
harmony of the action. 

enw again visits Goethe, and inquires about Charlotte and Wer- 
ther. 

“They were gone.” 

“ Werther carried her off?” 

* No ; she carried him off.’’ 

Goethe then narrates, from Werther’s letters, the story of the couple, 
promising that Charlotte’s gerne is just the man to take, perhaps a 
slow, but a sure revenge. is portion of the story opens with a strange 
contradiction. The Charlotte with whom Werther elopes two years af- 
ter the first elopement, is described as “‘ une jeune fille, belle a ravir, 
simplement vetue d’une robe blanche, et se tenant au milieu de six jolis 
enfants, depuis deux jusque d onze ans.’”’ On the preceding page this 
young lady, with a large family, is thus introduced by her cousin, who, 
with Werther, is proceeding to a féte champetre : ‘ ‘Vous allez voir une 
bien charmante personne,’ me dit sa cousine. ‘ Prenez-garde,’ ajouta 
mademoiselle (his partner, who is also in the carriage), ‘d’en devenir 
amoureux Elle est déja promise a un fort brave homme, qui est allé 
régler la succession de son pére et solliciter un emploi considérable.’ ” 

T leave this contradiction as I find it, particularly as Goethe in a pre- 
vious chapter has described Charlotte asa married woman, when two 
years afterwards we find the lovers in Paris--Charlotte a broken-down, 


“ The incorrigible idler! It is not I who will counsel him to leave 


Manon looked at Paul, as a superior looks upon an inferior being. 
“ Loyal heart!” she murmured, “ and easy to deceive!” 
A drawing showing the cottages in which Paul and Virginia were 


most cherished project to return to the Isle of France, when their child- 
ren shall be more grown. Manon’s eyes shoot fire—she gazes at the pic- 
ture, and a multitude of thoughts pass between her and it. The clock 


sinuation which Manon cheerfally disclaims. They part. Manon waits 
until Paul’s steps are no longer heard, then she asks her domestic, in a 
peremptory tone, “ Whether all is ready ?” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ Then let the horses be harnessed and at the door at five.”’ 

She entered her room and wrote to Mustel, informing him in brief 
words that when he bad received that note, she should be gone, and re- 
commending the chevalier to his care—gently blaming the professor for 
bringing them to Brunswick, and asking him to assure Virginia that her 
departure bad been in a most loyal cause, but what was her destination 
nobody must know. . 

She first proceeds to H——-—, where she finds Des Grieuz in a trou- 
bled sleep, and a note stating that he should not see her for some days, 
as he was going on a round of inspection with the minister. The note 
ended “ Je t'aime.” Presently Des Grieuz starts up from his broken 
sleep, and hurriedly asks why Manon is there? She tells him—to bid 
him adieu. 

“ Adieu! You leave me? And when do you return ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ And who accompanies you?” asks Des Grieuz, almost with a sneer. 

‘* Nobody, or you, if you like.”’ 

‘ Thank you, I have no disposition to travel.” 

‘* Then I will travel alone.” 

“ Then you no longer love me.” 

“ And you chevalier, do you longer love me ?”’ 

Presently the secret comes out. Des Grieuz loves Virginia, a fact 
which Manon has long been aware of ; but she tel]s him that he will never 
win the heart of the Creole, that it is too pure to conceive the idea of 
unholy love ; upon which Des Grieuz rejoins,— 

“ And perhaps you love Paul?” 

“Rightly spoken, my poor chevalier, I love Paul more than I ever 
loved you.” 

She goes on solemnly to allude to the fatality which pursues them 
both, in each being haunted by a love impossible to be gratified. Des 
Grieuz listens, in a species of terror, to her severely dignified words— 
and says stolidly, ‘‘ Let the will of Heaven be done, I remain.”’ 

“It is your last word ?”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Then a last embrace, we shall never meet more on earth.” 

And Menon disappears, leaving Des Grieuz in a state of stuperfaction, 
from which he only recovers to fall upon his face on his bed, cover his 
head with his hands and cry in a lamentable voice, “ What will become 
of me, O mon Dieu!” 

Recovering, after a violent burst of scalding tears, he started for 
Brunswick. Fever had seized him and hurried him on, until, arrived at 
the mansion of Paul and Virginia, he tells them all. They are amazed, 
confounded. ‘‘ She has left me,” exclaimed Des Grieuz, “ with my love 
and my despair.” In « few minutes Paul is on horseback in pursuit of 
of Manon, leaving Des Grieuz with Virginia. Of their conversation I 
shall transcribe but two or three sentences, which give the key to the 
whole. Des Grieuz speaks,— 

“Tam the guilty one, not she.”’ 

“ What mean you?” 

“‘ She knows all.” 

‘“* What knows she ?” 

* That I no longer love her ; I love another woman.” 

Virginia is stupified, and repeats the words mechanically. She cannot 
comprehend their import, and she is still more alarmed when Des Grieuz 
gradually working himself up into a state of frenzied excitement, pro- 
tests that with all the power of his heart and soul he loves—loves as 
it is impossible that Paul could love Virginia. He frantically blesses 
the departure of Manon. It leaves Virginia to him. He knows that he 
is violating hospitality—that he is polluting a friendly hearth—that he 
is attempting the honour of a wife and a mother—but wildly beseeches 
her to give him one word—for mercy’s sake not to leave him suffering 
thus-—*' I am at thy feet, humble, obedient, submissive—I do not threaten, 
I pray with clasped hands. Tell me but that you love me—tell me 
;’? and, overcome by the fury of his passion, he falls into a sort of 
“moral epilepsey.’’ A fever follows, and towards its convalescence Paul 
arrives, without having discovered any trace of Manon. Meantime 
Mustel, who knows all, impresses upon Des Grieuz that he ought to thank 
God, who had prevented him from committing a foul crime. Virginia, 
he tells him, has understood nothing of his words, and he advises him 
never to attempt to use such Janguage again. Des Grieuz, weak from 
his fever, hastens to reply that, if he did so, it would be an act of gross 
ingratitude or useless treachery. He recovers fast, but while he is pro- 
gressing to health, we must follow Manon. 

We find her at Havre—at Havre, where in former days she herself had 
been brought chained by the waist in the cart of infamy. She recognises 
the spot where, at the cost of his last crown, Des Grieuz had obtained 
from the chief of the guards, a last interview with his mistress. Wrapped 
in these reflections, she heard and saw a vehicle such as she herself’ had 
rode in, and saw, too, that one alone of all its occupants cowered down— 
her face hidden in her hands. A man, young and pale, rode on horse- 
back beside the carriage, as Des Grieuz had done before, and this man 
never took his eyes off the woman, who hid her face. 

We return—a phantom narrative is permitted to glide from subject to 
subject and place to place—we return then to Brunswick, where we find 
Des Grieuz making his will, and bequeathing all he possesses to the poor 
of the town. The last night he had allotted himself to live he passes with 
Paul and Virginia. He speaks of his intention to take a short trip in the 
country, and as the district is disturbed, requests the loan of Paul’s pis- 
tols. It is Virginia who gives them to him. 

“ Take care—they are loaded,” she said. 

‘* Merci!’ replied the chevalier, in a bitter tone. 

He rose to go. 

** We shall see you to-morrow ?” 

‘‘ Upon my honour, you will see me to-morrow?” 

Des Grieuz had already writt n to one of his friends that he was going 
to die—not a generous but an egotistic and a degrading death. He 
avowed that he felt pleasure in giving pain to others. Mustel, meantime, 








pale, and sorrowful woman, dressed in black, and having an infant, which 


as it can smile, but not speak, is probably a young Werther. Events. the life of Des Grieuz the dénouement which Goethe counselled to Wer- 


now thicken, and the husband takes his revenge. The laws at this time} 
were very severe against the female partner in immoriity (femme perdue), | 
and Charlotte, during the absence of her lover, is seized in her husband’s | 
presence by gens-d’armes, and dragged from her infant to the Hospital 
of St. Lazare, at that time a prison for criminal and disorderly women, | 
I oy over the long details of her despair—of the brutality of the jailor. 
who, by the way, tells ber that Manon Lescaut occupied the same cell, , 
and was as merry as need be,—only noticing the kindness of an old direc- | 
tor of the prison, who undertakes to communicate with Werther : but | 
during their interview receives an official despatch, with a large red | 
seal. The director has a presentiment. Werther starts. Certain grave 
misfortunes proclaim themselves. The question of Charlotte so entirely 
occupies the minds of those two men, that it seems impossible that the 
letter could relate to any other subject ; and was it possible that it re- 
ferred to aught but to make the captive suffer more severely still ? 

Werther rises ; a cold dew breaks out over his forehead. The direc- 
tor opens the letter. He turns pale at the first words. 

“You are a man,” he exclaims ; “ courage and read ;” and he hands 
the despatch to Werther. 

‘‘ Thanks, Monsieur,” replies the latter, in a voice hardly audible ; 
“TI know now what remains to me to do.” 


The story now returns to Germany, where a(fairs are progessing, as 
well as at Paris. Muste) also arrives here, likewise curious to know 
whether the prophecy of Goethe was realizing itself, and some hours be- 
fore the advent of Manon. He was at the door when her vehicle stopped 
at it. She leaped from the portiére into his arms. Never had he seen 
her so radiant, 

“ Pooh !”’ said Mustel, “Goethe is wrong ; Des Grieuz loves Manon.” 

Manon immediately sought Paul and Virginia. She was still gay, 
smiling, playing with and kissing the children. 

“ I wager,” said Paul, “ that Des Grieuz will soon be here.’’ 


Rn three days,” replied Manon, “and I believe that he will not soon 





had followed him. It would be strange, he thought, if Virginia gave to 


ther. The two men supped together. The chevalier drank copiously— 
‘‘ Wine is sleep——wine is fortune—wine is forgetfulness!” 

After Mustel’s departure, Des Grieuz wrote to Virginia, to the effect 
that her hand had given him the means ef ending a life which was too 
unhappy to be borne longer. ‘I promised Paul you would see me to- 
morrow ; I will not break my word.” It was long before Des Grieuz 
could make up his mind to give himself the coup de grace. He played 
with the trigger, and ascertained that the weapon was loaded. His hand 
trembled. It was more difficult to do than he had thought. He looked 
in the glass; his face was so pale, that hestarted back ; then returned to 
it, and made his muscles play, as if to convince himself that he was yet 
in life. The door opened, bis servant entered ; he hid the pistol behind 
hiw. 

‘* What do you want, Marcel ?”’ 

‘‘ To rouse you, Monsieur le Chevalier—-it is eight o’clock.”’ 

* Coward thit I am,” muttered Des Grieuz, “it ought to have been 
over by this time.”’ 

‘* Has Monsieur any orders for me?”’ 

** No--yet yes,” bis eye catching the note to Virginia. ‘I have writ- 


louder, ‘Take this letter to its address, and shut all the doors behind 
ou.” 
. Des Grieuz did not longer hesitate. Both Paul and Virginia, as soon 
as they had read the note, would rush to save him. He must die at once. 
A full bottle of strong wine stood on the table—he emptied it at a 
draught, and lifted, for the third time, the implement of death. Mean- 
time Paul and Virginia had rec:ived the note, and, as Des Grieuz had 
predicted, they flew like lightning to the house--opened the doors one 
after the other—and were at the last when the fatal report rang through 
the room, followed by a moan and a heavy fall. The bullet had traversed 
the suicide’s brain. 
Mustel immediately wrote to Goethe, recounting the details of the sui- 


ten it—I have sworn it—I will force myself to keep the oath.” And then, | 





d’euvre, as letters are which are written by a man of heart under a strong 
impression. The pistols handed to him by Virginia form an interesting 
incident which I shall certainly use in Werther. As soon as formalities 
are over, come and see me. Yours affectionately, Goerrue.” 


By ‘formalities’ he means the funeral of Des Grieuz. Virginia is 
weeks before she recovers the shock. They then leave Brunswick, and 
on their way to Paris visit Goethe. He approves of their returning to 
the Isle of France--they were not fit for Europe. In a year there will be 
@ general war. 
** And who will triumph ?” 
“The truth ; but that will not prevent me from going and fighting 
against the truth. The cannon is the sole means of abolishing royalty, 
nationality, and distinctions of territory.” 
“But why, being king here, will you go and enter as a common sol- 
dier ?”’ 
“ One must see a little of everything.” 
“Tf you are killed?” 
“No fear. I have other things to do in the world than te die.” 
And so they parted. 
Arrived in Paris, Paul and Virginia find their friend and biographer, 
Bernardin, a married man ; having espoused a wife in all respects so en- 
tirely harmonising in character and sentiment with himself, that, after 
they had been man and wife for ten days, it would seem, so made were 
they for each other, that the time had rather been ten years. Besides, 
the author of the ““ Harmonies of Nature” had received an office which 
especially suited him--that of superintendant of the Jardin des Plantes. 
It was now the period when the mighty bheavings of the French Revo- 
lution were daily threatening to surge in blood. Bernardin counsels 
Virginia toremove Paul from Paris as soon as possible, as her husband’s 
ardent temperament would not allow him to remain a mere spectator of 
the fearful drama on which the curtain might any day draw up. The hint 
was taken, and the enfants de la nature, with Mustel, depart to Havre 
to take shipping for the Isle of France. While war for the sailing of 
the vessel in which they had engaged passages, Mustel observed, among 
the landing passengers, a man whom he recognises to be Werther, pale, 
and clad in black. Werther at the same moment recognises him; and 
on his question of “‘ Where is Charlotte?” burst into tears. . 
* Dead!” he exclaimed, “ killed—dishonoured—lost by me—dead, 
without any grave save the sands of the desert, in which I buried her 
with my own hands, and I—I still live!” 
After a great deal of eloquent self-reproach, Werther tells his story, 
which is full of horrible detail, and of which we shall, therefore, only give 
the pith. The first part relates to what our readers already know—the 
arrest of Charlotte and her shipment with Werther at Havre. Mustel 
remarks to himself upon the curious coincidence between the history of 
Char?otte and Manon, and Werther continues his tale. They were taken 
to America, (the place is not stated, but it is evidently a French convict 
settlement in Canada), introduced to the governor as persons of merit, 
and allowed to live together, while the other women were distributed 
as slaves amongst the principal colonists. This good luck does not, how- 
ever, seudiane lands ; the governor assigns Charlotte to his nephew, “ who 
loves her.” That night the unhappy couple flee together, straying into 
an arid desert, where Charlotte sinks exhausted, and Werther proposes 
that they should die together. To this Charlotte will not consent. 
* Live,” she says, ‘ that some one may weep for me on the earth. Live, 
that when you tell my friends that I am dead, perhaps they ye 
me.’ The wretched woman gradually sinks, and dies in her seducer’s 
arms. The details of the interment we omit. The officers sent in pursuit 
of the fugitives find Werther insensible by the grave ; and as no crime is 
imputed to him—so runs the justice of the world—he is despatched back 
to France. Mustel, always philosophising, finds out that the events and 
the realities of life, with their cold and fatal logic, have given to the 
culpable love of Charlotte the same end as the fantastic philosophy of 
the Abbé Prevost to the libertine love of Manon. 
The last—or rather the next to the last--scene of this strange eventful 
history, is in the Isle of France, to which Paul and Virginia have re- 
turned. The joy with which they retrace their old haunts and find the 
cabins in which they were born still tenanted by Dominique and Marie 
is vividly painted. At length the old negro and his wife conduct their 
old master and mistress to a grave near the church, covered with turf 
and flowers, surmounted with a cross—on which is inscribed, 

“ She Grabe of Virginia.” 
“* What may this mean?” exclaimed Virginia, turning pale. 
“ Tt is a strange history,” replies the negro; and he recounts the wreck 
of the St. Geran, on the Isle d’Ambre—the appearance of a lady clothed 
in white, on the poop, who smiled and waved an eternal adieu to the peo- 
ple on the shore. exactly as it is narrated in Bernardin St. Pierre’s work. 
The body is found next day on the sands. It was as beautiful as Virgi- 
nia herself--but none knew her. The young girls of Port au Prince, 
dressed in white, carried her to her grave. 
es Has the name of this poor woman been discovered?” said Vir- 
ginia. 
* Yes--she came from France, ana was called Manon.” 
“ Manon,” cried Virginia, melting into tears. ‘* She had a right to 
my name, for she is truly my sister.’’ And she knelt and wept long be- 
side the grave. Paul was deadly pale. He also knelt and prayed in st- 
lence. Then Manon had held her faith. She had sworn to Des Grieuz 
that she would never permit the hand of man to touch her—-and she had 
suffered herself to be drowned rather than accept the preffered aid of a 
seaman on the wreck. Thus the modesty of which love had caused the 
loss, love again restored, and Manon acquired (in French fashion) “ the 
right to repose through eternity, under the name of the most chaste and 
pure of women.” 
And now for the catastrophe. Mustel stretched his arms towards Paul 
and Virginia to embrace them, but it seemed to him that they disap- 
eared--like vanishing shadows. He called to them. They smiled on 
im, and still grew fainter and fainter, until they melted, little by little, 
into those vague tints which bound the view of the soul. Under the in- 
fluence of this hallucination Mustel sprang towards them—but he struck 
his head against the table, and found nothing under his hand, except the 
three books, which formed his favourite reading--Werther, Manon, and 
Paul and Virginia. 
And so the Phantom Party broke up. 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 


OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 
CHAPTER XIX.--DAWN IN THE EAST. 


Military Criticisms— Gare les Femmes '!—the Major at Home—a 
Bitter Pill—* I am a-weary”’—very near the Border—Day dawns 
in the East—ihe better Angel--a Brain Fever—a sick-nurse in 
Spurs. 


“ Gad, I thought the Major was very crusty this morning,” remarked 
Cornet Capon as he removed a large cigar from his lips, and watched its 
fragrant volume curling away into the summer air. ‘ How he gave it 
you, Clank, about leading the column so fast, and again for riding that 
old trooper, instead of your own charger. I can’t help thinking D’Or- 
ville’s altered somehow : he used to be such a cheery fellow.” 

* Vou needn’t talk, my boy,” retorted Capt. Clank to his subaltern, 
“ T heard him tell you that if you would attend a little more to your 
covering and less to your overalls, you would be quite as ornamental, 
and a good deal more useful, to the regiment ; but 1 agree with you— 
he is altered. He’s like all the rest of ’em—a capital fellow till you get 
him in command, and then he’s crotchety and cantankereus, and devilish 
disagreeable. Give us another weed.” 

These young officers were not very busy ; they were occupied in, per- 
haps, the most wearisome of all the duties that devolve on the Dragoon, 
and their task consisted in loungiug about a troop-stable, attired in un- 
dress uniform, to watch the men cleaning and “ doing up” their respec- 
tive horses. They could but smoke, and talk over the morning’s field- 
| day, to while away the time. Neither of them was encumbered with an 
, undue proportion of brains—-neither of them could have engaged in a 

a much deeper discussion than that which they now carried on; yet 
they did their duty scrupulously, they loved the regiment as a home, 
and looked upon the B troop as their family ; and although their thoughts 
ran a little too much on dress, fox-hnnting, driving, and other less harm- 
less vanities, they were, after all, good comrades and tolerably harm- 
less members of society. Cornet Capon’s ideas oozed out slowly, and 
only under great pressure, so he smoked half a cigar in solemn silence 
ere he resumed, with a wise look. 

‘* There’s something at the bottom of all this about the Major, Clank. 
Did you notice where he halted us after the charge—all amongst that 
broken ground at the back of the Heath. We shall have half the horses 
in the troop lame to-morrow.” 

“Old ‘ Trumpeter’ was lame to-day,” returned Clank. with a grim 








cide. The answer is so characteristic that we translate it : 
\ “Eh, well, dear friend, wasI mistaken? Your letter is truly a chef- 





smile, “ and that’s why D’Orville was so savage with me for riding 
him. Yoa’re right, Capon. The Major’s amiss—there’s a screw loose 
somewhere, I’m sure of it, and I’m sorry for it.” 
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“ He lost a‘ cracker’ at Newmarket last week, I know,’ said Capon, 
thoughtfully ; “ I shoulda’t wonder if he was obliged to go—let me see 
—Lipstrap ’ll get the majority, and I shall get my lieutenancy. Well, 
I shall be sorry to lose him, though he does blow me up.” 


it’ ”? rejoined Clank, who was of a sentimental | understood me, and with her I could have been happy even in a cottage 
a tr asa, tak tees ‘elbing’ Me “ You | —but, no! forsooth. Her mightiness, doubtless, thinks the poor Major 


turn of mind, and kept Tommy Moore in his barrack-room. 


es are always thinking about racing. I’ve known D’Orville | of Hussars 
hit ad ‘al fe : Why. I recollect he played a | is she not 


t a deal harder that and never wince. ) 
civilian, at Calcutta, for his commission and appointments against the 
other’s race-horses and a bungalow he had up ia the hills. ‘Gad, sir, he 
won the stad and the crib too—and not only that, but I landed a hundred 
gold mobrs by backing his new lot for the Governor-General’s Cup, and 
went and stayed a fortnight with bim at his country-house, besides—hest 
billet J ever bad—farniture, and fittings, and fixings, all just as t’other 
fellow left them. No--D’Orville’s as game as a pebble about money— 
it ian’t that.” : 

Cornet Capen opened his eyes, smoked sedulously for about five mi- 
nutes, and then asked Clank, “ What the devil there was to bother a 
fellow, if it wasn’t money ?”’ , : 

“ Women,” replied the Captain, looking steadily at his companion ;“wo- 
men, my boy. i’ve watched the thing working now ever since I was a 
cornet, and [ never knew a good fellow thoroughly broke down that there 
wasn’t a woman at the bottom of it. Now, look at Lacquers ; when Lac- 
quers came to us, there wasn’t euch another cheery fellow in the Hus- 
sar-Brigade—it did me good to see Lacquers drink that ’34 we finished 
in Dublin—-and as for riding, there wasn’t another beavy-weight in that 
country could see the way he went—and now look what he’s arrived at. 
Never dines at mess—horses gone to Tattersall’s—sits and mopes in his 
barrack-room, or else off to London at a moment’s notice—and closeted 
all day with agents and men-of-business—-and what is it that’s brought 
him to this pass? Why, that girl be wants to marry, who won’t have 
anything to say to him—and why she wont is more than I can tell, un- 
less she’s got a richer chap in tow somewhere else. Capon, my boy, 

‘re younger than me, and you’ve got most of your troubles to come. 
Take my advice, and stick to the regiment, and horses, and hunting, and 
that, but keep clear of women ; they’re all alike—only the top-sawyers 
are the most mischievous—you keep clear of ’em all, for if you don’t 
you'll be sorry for it—mark my words if you’re not.” s 

This was a long speech for the Captain, and he was quite out of 
breath at its conclusion ; but the Cornet did not entirely agree with 
him. He had got a tendresse down in the West—a saucy, blue-eyed cou- 
sin, whose image often came before the lad’s eye in his barrack room, and 
his revelry, and bis boyish dissipation, so he contented himself with re- 
marking profoundly that—‘ Women were so different, it was impossible 
to lay down any general rule about them any more than horses ;” and 
expressing his conviction that, whatever might be the secret grief prey- 
ing upon the Major’s spirits, it could have nothing to do with the fair 
sex, “for you know, Clank, D’Orville’s a develish o/d fellow—why he 
must be forty if he’s a day.” 

So the > r jingled into the mess-room to have some luncheon, and 
ordered their buggy, to drive up to London afterwards and spend the 
rest of the day in the delights of the metropolis—since this it is which 
makes Hounslow such a favourite quarter with these light-hearted sons 
of the sword. 

The Major was altered certainly, not only in temper but even in ap- 

ce. He had got to look quite aged in the last few weeks. How 
strange it is that Time, so gradual in its effects on the rest of creation, 
should make its ravages on a man by fits and starts, by sudden assaults, 
so to speak, and coups de main, instead of the orderly and graduated 
process of blockade. We see a “ wonderfuly-young looking man’—we 
watch him, year by year, still as fresh in colour, still as upwright in 
re and as buoyant in spirits as we recollect him when we were boys 
—we admire his vigour—we envy him his constitution, and we make 
minute inquiries as to his daily habits and mode of life—“‘he never drank 
anything buat sherry” perhaps, and forthwith we resolve that sherry is the 
true elixir vite. All at once something happens—he loses one that he 
loves—or he has a dangerous illness--or, perhaps, only meets with severe 
 seapweree A losses and disappointments. When we see him again, lo! a 
ew weeks. have done the work of years. The ruddy cheek has turned 
hollow and wrinkled—the merry eye is dim—the strong frame bent and 
wasted—the man is old in despite of the sherry, and youth, when once 
~ — her wings, comes back no more to light upon the withered 

anch. 

Hair has tarned grey in a single night. We ourselves can recall an 
instance of a young girl whose mother died suddenly, and under circum- 
stances of touching pathos. Her daughter, who was devotedly 
attached to her, was completely stupified by the blow. All night long 
she sat with her head resting on her hand, and her long, black tresses 
falling neglected over the arm that supported ber tbrobing temples. 
When the day dawned she moved and withdrew her hand. One lock of 
hair that had remained pressed between her woaconcious fingers had 
turned as white as snow. That single lock never recovered its natural 
hue. Like the Eastern virgins it mourned in white for a mother. 

Well, the Major looked old and worn, as he sat in his lonely barrack- 
room, surrounded by many a trophy of warlike triumph or sporting suc- 
cess. Here was the sabre he had taken from the body of that Sikh chief, 
whom he cut down at the critical moment when six horses’ length ahead 
of the squadron he was leading, he had been forced to hew his way single- 
handed through bis swarming foes. There, spread out on arocking-chair, 
was the royal tiger skin perforated by a single bullet, that vouched for 
the cool hand and steady eye which had stretched the grim brute on the 
earth as he crouched for his fatal bound. On the chimney-piece those 
enormous tusks recalled many a sturring burst over the arid plains of the 
Deccan, when the boldest riders in India thought it no shame to yield 
the “ first > to the “ Flying Captain,’’ as they nicknamed our daring 
Hussar. Nor were these exploits confined to the East alone. On the 
verdant plaios of merry England had not Sanspareil, ridden by his owner, 
distanced the cream of Leicestershire in a steeple-chase, never to be for- 
gotten whilst the Whissendine runs dowards from its sourse; and did 
not that spirited likeness of the gallaut animal hang worthily above the 
Cup that commemorated his fame? Yes, the Major had earned his share 
of the everyday laurels men covet so earnestly, and truly it was only op- 
portunity that was wantiog to twine an undying leaf or two amongst the 
wreath. Yet did he look haggard, and old, and unhappy. His hair and 
moustaches had become almost grey now, and as he sat leaning his head 
upon his hand with an open letter on Fis knee, the strong 
fingers would clench themselves, and the firm jaw gnash ever and anon, 
as though the thoughts within were goading him more than he could 
bear. Like some gallant horse that feels the armed heel stirring his 
mettle the while he champs and frets against the light pressure of the re- 
straining bit, a touch too yielding for him to face, too maddening to 
overcome, so the Major chafed and struggled, and while he scorned him- 
self for his weakness, submitted to the power that was stronger than he ; 
and though he strove, and sneered, and bore it with a grim, sardonic 
smile, was forced to own the pang that eat into his very heart. 

“ And this is what you have come fo at last,” he said, almost aloud, as 
he rose and paced the narrow room. and halted opposite the looking-glass 
that seemed to reflect the image of his bitterest enemy ; “ this is what you 
have come to at last. Fool—and worse than fool! After chances that 
no man ever so threw away—after twenty years of soldiering, not without 
a certain share of distinction—with talents better than nine-tenths of the 
comrades who have outstripped you in the race--with a brilliant start in 
life, and wind and tide for years in your favour—with luck, opportunities, 
courage, and, above all, experience, what have you done? and what have 
= arrived at? Three words in a despatch which is forgotten—a flash or 

© of the spurious, ephemeral fame that gildsa daring action or a sport- 
Ne reputation of being a moderately good drill in the field, 

@ chance word of approbation from fools whom you know that you 
despise. Truly a fair a+ most equal barter. This proud po- 
sition you have purchased with a lifetime of energy spent in vain, and 
that thorough self-contempt, which is now your bitterest punishment. 
Money, too, what sums you have wasted, lavished upon worse than trifles 
—but let that pass. Had you the same fortune and the same temptations 
you would spend it all again. The dross is not to be regretted ; but, 
oh! the time—the time—the buoyancy of youth, the vigor of manhood 
that shall never come again. Fool! Fool!’’ and the Major groaned aloud. 
“ And what have I lived for *”’ he added, as he sat himself down and leaned 
his head once more upon his hand, looking into his past life as the exile 
looks down from a bill upon the lights and shades of the cherished land- 
scape he shall see no more. “I have lived for self, and I have my reward. 
Have I ever done one ir action for a fellow-creature save to indulge 
my own feelings? Have I not schemed and flattered, and worked and 
dared, all for self? and this is the upshot. The first time I strive to do a 
disinterested action—the first time I strive to break from the fetters of a 
lifetime to be free, to be a man, I am foiled, and scouted, and spurned. 

“ Refased !—refused! by a poor governess--ha! ha !—it is, indeed, too 
good a joke. Gaston D’Orville on his knees, at forty, a grey, old fool— 
on his knees to a wretched, dependent governess, and she refuses him. 
By all the demons in hell—if there is a hell—it serves him right. 


Laugh! who ean help laughing? And yet what a woman to lose—a haunts? Had he not gambled and raced, and speculated, and shone in --and I have never been really happy. Come what may, 








| woman who could write such a letter as this—a woman who knows me | 





‘me every dream of ambition—she would have appreciated and encou- 


better, far better, than I know myself—she would have shared with 
raged the few efforts I have ever made to be good—she would have 


retty nearly ruined by this time, no such great catch. And 
ght? What am I after all, that I should expect any human 
being to give up everything for me ? Broken-down, old, worn-out, if not 
in body, at least utterly out-wearied and used-up, in mind, why should 
I cumber the earth? Gaston, my boy, you have played out your part 
—-you have got to the end of your tether—-’tis time for the curtain to 
drop—-’tis time to lie down and go to s!eep—there is not much to regret 
here—you have seen everything this dull world has to show. Now for 
‘ fresh fields and pastures new’—at all events the waking will be glorious 
excitement——-to find out the grand secret at last--where will it be, and 
how ? I might know in ten minutes—many an old triend is there now— 
not badly off for company at anyrate—-there was ned Harry, the night 
before we were engaged at Chillianwallah, he thought he was there. 
How well I remember him, as he told me his dream just before we 
went into action. He thought he was disembodied—floating, floating 
away through the blue night sky—hovering over the sea—bathing in 
the moonlight--flitting amongst the stars, and ever he got lighter and 
lighter, and ever he rose higher and higher, till he reached a cool, quiet 

arden without a breeze or a sound, and there he saw his mother walk- 
ng, as he remembered her before she died, when he was yet a child. 
And she placed her hand upon his brow, and the thin, transparent hand 
clove through him, for he, too, was a spirit, till it struck chill like ice 
around his heart, and he awoke. Poor Harry, I saw him go down 
with a musket-shot through his temples; and he knows all about it, 
too, now. Pain! the pain is nothing. A dislocated ankle is far more 
acute agony than it would take to kill an elephant—’tis but a touch to a 
trigger and the thing’s done.” 

D’Orville got up coolly, and calmly walked across the room, took a 
certain oblong mahogany box from under his writing-table, and aoe | 
unlocking it, drew his hand along the smooth, shining barrel of a pistol. 
He examined it well, pricked the touch-hole, shook the powder well 
up into the nipple, and then, having wiped the weapon almost caress- 
ingly, laid it down on the table at his elbow, and pursued bis reflec- 
tions, more at ease now that he had prepared everything for his es- 
cape. 

** Well, it can be done in a moment, so there need be no hurry about 
it. In the meantime, let me see—I should like to leave some remem- 
brances to the fellows in the regiment. There’s that sabre—how 
game the old white-bearded chief died—I almost wish I hadn’t cut him 
down. ’Faith, I shall see him, too. I expect he wont give me so warm 
a welcome as Harry—-it’s a pity I can’t take him his sword back again. 
Well, Lacquers pe admired it, and I’ll leave it to him. Poor Lac- 
quers, he’s a good fellow, though a fool. I'll leave a note, too, asking 
him to take care of the white horse, and shoot him when he’s done with 
him: let him follow his master, poor old fellow! Yes; there’s very 
little to arrange—one advantage in having got through a good property. 
I don’t think there’ll be much quarrelling over my will. And now, to 
consider the journey. I must have been very near it often before, and 

et, somehow, I never looked at it in that light. “Tis a different thing 
in action, with the excitement of duty, and the watching the enemy, 
and keeping the men in hand, and that confounded smoke preventing 
one from seeing what is going on. No, I’ve never been quite sc near 
as now ; but I must some day, even if I should put it off--I must go at 
last--and why not now? What matter whether at forty or seventy? 
Time is not to be reckoned by yea I am old, and fit for nothing 
else. When the fruit is ripe, it had better be plucked ; why should 
people let it hang and rot, till it drops off the tree, all spoilt and de- 
cayed? How do I know I may not want some of my manly energy 
where I am going? Going--how strange it sounds! Well, now to 
ticket the sabre, and write a line to poor Lacquers”--(D’Orville indited 
a few words in his firm, bold hand, if anything, firmer and bolder 
than usual)--“ and now for ‘a leap in the dark’—face the Styx, if 
there be such a place, just like any other yawner: and so steady, 
steady |’ 

His hand was on the pistol—the lock clicked sharp and true up to the 
cock—one touch of the trigger, and where would Gaston D’Orville have 
been ?—when his eye chanced to light upon the seal of Mary’s letter. 
It was a casual seal, accidentally selected from a number of others, but 
the device was somewhat uncommon, and now struck D’Orville with a 
strange, painful distinctness that surprised bim. It was but an eye, sur- 
rounded by an obliterated motto ; yet it served for an instant to divert 
his attention ; and—on such trifles turns the destiny of man--he laid 
down the pistol, and took up the letter to examine it more closely. The 
eye seemed to fascinate him. Turn which way he would, that eye 
seemed to watch him ; steadily, unremittingly, an eye that never closes 
or slumbers seemed to be above him, around him, all about him. He 
rose from his chair, and still the eye followed him; be walked to the 
window, and the eye watched him steadily from out the blue summer 
sky. A trumpet-note pealed from the rear of the building ; it was one 
of those merry stable-calls so dear to every cavalry soldier’s heart. The 
familiar strain brought D’Orville to himself; the tension of his brain re- 
laxed. As the excitement subsided, the visionary disappeared, and the 
real resumed its sway over strong nerves and a powerful intellect. 
Mechanically he put the pistols away, and carefully locked them in their 
case. Still the eye seemed to be watching bim ; and a vague feeling of 
shame began to take possession of him as the supposition rose in his mind 
that there was cowardice at the bottom of the resolution which he had 
made, as he thought so boldly, a few minutes ago. 

D’Orville was a naturally brave man, and the force of habit and edu- 
cation had taught him to scorn anything in the shape of fear, as the 
vilest of all degradation. To betray a woman, in his code might be 
venial enough ; but to shrink from aught in earth, or heaven, or hell, 
was a stain upon his honour not to be thought of. In his career of ac- 
tive service he had seen the advantage of courage too often, had disco- 
vered too frequently how much more rare a quality it is than is general- 
y supposed, not to appreciate its value, and worship it as an idol, al- 
though conscious of possessing it himself. It now dawned upon him 
that suicide was after all but a desperate method of running away—that 





the sentry bad no right to desert his post until regularly relieved. By- 
the- bye, in Mary’s letter was there not something about warfare as com- | 
pared to religion ?--some parallel drawn between the Christian and the | 
soldier? Again he perused that letter carefully, attentively, word for 
word : but the bitterness was past ; the writer was no longer the poor | 
governess, spurning a suitor whom she ought to have been proud to ac- | 
cept, but the high-minded, pure-hearted woman, feeling for his sorrows, 
appreciating his good qualities, and pointing out to him those consola- | 
tions which for her could take the sting from earth’s most envenomed | 
shafts. One or two expressions reminded him of his mother--the mother 
he had loved and Jost as a boy. Again he seemed to see that gentle lady 
bending her graceful head over him, as she spoke of other worlds, and ! 
other duties, and other pleasures, totally unconnected with this lower 
earth. He remembered the very gown she wore; he seemed to hear her 
low, sweet, serious tones, as she called him “ my darling boy,’’ and in- 
sisted on those miraculous stories which she was herself fully persuaded 
were truths, and which the boy drank in, childlike, nothing doubting. 
Ah! what if they should be true after all? What if the whole histor 
pom be something more than a legend of priestcraft, an old woman’s 
able 

D’Orville had thought but little on such mattere ; he had heard them 
discussed by clever men of opposite opinions, and it never strack him 
that either side could demonstrate very satisfactorily the futility of the 
adversary’s arguinents ; but he was wise enough to know that the boasted 
human intellect has but a narrow horizon, that “the two-foot dwarf” 
sees little beyond the garden-wall, and that “there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” Here were 
the only two beings he had ever respected in the world, shaping their 
whole conduct, as they formed all their opinions, upon circumstances 
which they believed to be facts, as firmly as they believed in their own | 
identity. Well, what of that? These might be facts, or they might not. | 
But stay: was there not something wanting in the whole scheme and 
constitution of life, as he had tried it? Could any man have had better | 
chances of being happy here than he had? Was he bappy? Was he 
satisfied? Was there not always a shadow somewhere athwart the sun- 
light? Was there not always a craving for something more? As a hoy, 
he longed to be an officer; no sooner was that distinction gained, than 
he longed for fame, first in the boyish arena of mere field-sporte, then in 
the daring exploits of real war. Had he not for a time drank his fill of 
both? and was his’thirst quenched? Could he sit down, “uti conviva | 
satur,” and say “ Enough?’ No, no, he knew it too well. Then came 











the daily craving for excitement—that longing for a something unat- | 
tainable, which, more than ail besides, argues tae inferiority of our pre- 


sent state—the necessity for a to-morrow, even when the sun of to-day | 
| has for us set its last. Well, had he not wooed excitement in all her | 


the world of fashion, and sunned himself in the smiles of Beauty? And 
had not the goddess ever fleeted away when just within hisgrasp? Was 
not his heart still empty, his desireunslaked ? Even bad he not endured 
this last disappointment—had the only woman he really loved consented 
to be his—did he not feel in his innermost soul, was he not forced to con- 
fess to himself, that still there would have been a want?—etill would to- 
morrow have been the goal, still to-day but the journey. Yes, disguise 
it how he might, deaden his sensations with what opiates be would, he 
could not but own that hitherto his world bad been *‘ stale, flat, and un- 
profitable.” Had he not been so weary of life, that he bad voluntarily, 
even now, been within the wag of a finger of laying it down, to go he 
cared not whither, so as it was ig pe but here ? 

Then if there was nothing in the present that could satisfy his soul, 
might he not presume that there was a future for which it was specially 
created and intended? Yes, there might be something to live for after 
all--there might be a career in which to win more than fame and nore 
than honour—which, at any rate, should satisfy those longings and aspi- 
rations here, and might be the portal to such a glorious , 28 
could not even picture to his world-wearied imagination—and if so, what 
scheme so re what religion so well supported by historical proof 
and logical deduction, as that which he had learnt at his mother’s knee? 
One by one, thoughts came back to him that had lain dormant for more 
than thirty years ; one by one he recalled the miraculous faets, the touch- 
ing sufferings that had awed his boyish imagination, and meved his boy- 
ish heart. For the first time for more than thirty years, be thought as a 
reality of the Great Example who never quailed, nor flinched, nor shrank 
one jot from his superhuman task. Did he admire cou t There was 
One who had faced the legions of hell, unaided and alone, with but hu- 
man limbs and a human heart to i. ort Him through the dread encoun- 
ter. Did he admire constancy ? oa was One who voluntarily en- 
dured the obloquy of the world, the agonies of the most painful death, 
and moved not an eyelash in ee or reproach. Did he admire 
self-denial—that most heroic of all heroism? hat bad that One given 
up, to walk a-foot through this miserable world, with such a pect as 
the close of his earthly career !--and for whom ?--even for him amon 
the rest—for him who till this very moment bad never thanked Him, 
never acknowledged Him, never so much asthought of Him. The strong 
man’s heart was touched, the well was unsealed in the deeert, and as the 
tears gushed from his unaccustomed eyes, Gaston D’Orville bent the 
knees that had not bent for half a lifetime; and can we doubt that he was 
forgiven? 

. * * * 


© : 


* 
In Sap ent iwente hours D’Orville was laid upon his small camp- 
bedstead in a brain fever. The excitement of his late life, the reaction 
consequent on his abandonment of his awful resolution ; the strong revul- 
sion of feeling into which we have no right to pry, bad been too much 
for a constitution already shaken by years of dissipation and hard service 
beneath an Indian sun, and for days together life and death trembled in 
the balance so evenly that it seemed a single grain migbt turn the scale. 
And of all his comrades, who was it that watched by his bedside with the 
attention, almost the tenderness, of a woman ? sitting up by him at night 
giving him his medicine, smoothing his pillow, and tending him with a 
brother’s love—who, but Lacquers! the unmeaning, empty dandy—the 
fellow with but two ideas, his dress and his horses--the ignorant, grown- 
up schoolboy that could scarce write his own name, but for all that, the 
stanch, unflinching comrade, the true-hearted, generous friend. When 
the lamp, after flickering, and fading, and well-nigh dying out altogether, 
began once more to flame up pretty steadily, and the Major, gaunt and 
grim, with nearly white moustaches, and a black ekull-cap, and baggard, 
hollow cheeks, began to experience the superhuman appetite of conva- 
lescence, and the wonderful longing for open air, and country scenery, 
and such simple, natural pleasures, which invariably comes over those 
who have been near the confines of Life and Death, as though they 
brought back with them from that mysterious berder-land the earlier in- 
stincts of childhood ; when, in short, the Major was getting better, and 
could sit at his window and see the white charger go to exercise, or the 
regiment get under arms below, many and long were the conversatiens 
between him and Lacquers on the thoughts and feelings which almost in- 
sensibly had sprung up in each of them. Lacquers did not conceal his 
disappointment as regarded Blanche. Poor feilow, he had made her an 
honest, disinterested offer, and it had not entered into his calculations 
that he might be repulsed. 

“IT know I’m not good enough for her, D’Orville,”’ the bumbled dandy 
would sigh, as he poured his griefs into his friend’e ear. “I’m not very 
‘blue,’ and that sort of thing, though I suppose I’ve got natural talents 
just like other fellows ; but I stood by ber when all the rest gave way, 
and I was the only one amongst ’em that really liked ber for herself and 
not for her money. Why, you yourself, D’Orville (the Major winced), 
yourself never made up to her after you heard of the smash, nor 

ount-Helicon, nor ‘ Uppy,’ nor any of em; to be sure she bad refused 
Uppy ; do you remember how glum he looked that night at ‘ The Peace ?’ 
but I don’t believe he’d have proposed to her ten days later. She might 
have liked me much better when she came to know me--mightn’t she ? 
and I would have read history, and Grammar, and Latin, and Greek, 
and that, and made myself a scholar for her sake. I can’t help feeling 
it, Major, and that’s the truth. She’s tho only woman I ever realty cared 
for ; and what have I to live for now?” 

‘Then it was that D’Orville showed himself an altered man—then it 
was that the thoughts which had first flashed across him, when he con- 
templated self-destruction, and had since been progressively developin 
themselves on a bed of sickness, bore their fruit, as such thoughts wil 
sooner or later where a man has a heart to feel or a brain to reason. He 
explained to Lacquers the views he now entertained of life, its duties, 
and its charms, how different from those on which he had hitherto acted. 
He pointed out to him the utter insufficiency of everything on earth to 
constitute happiness when unconnected with a grand object and a future 
state of being. He talked well, for he was in earnest—and he reasoned 
closely, for his was a penetrating intellect, ever ready to strip at a mo- 
ment’s notice the illusive from thereal. He had all bis life been an acute 
man—saw through a fallacy in an instant, and, to do him justice, never 
hesitated to expose it. 


. 


Called knavery, knavery-—and a lie, a lie. 


Such a mind, when convinced of truth, is doubly strong, and Lacquere 
listening, much admiring, though, it must be confessed, not always quite 
understanding the deductions of his Mentor. Yet was he, too, ere long 
stirred with a noble ambition, a desire to fulfil his destiny in life with 
come credit to himself and benefit to his fellow-creatures—a longing to 
be useful in his generation—to feel that he was part of the great scheme, 
and however humble might be his task, yet that its fulfilment was a fair 
condition of his very existence and was conducive to the well-being of 
the whole. 

“But what can I do, however willing I am?” he would say. “An 
officer of Hussars cannot be a Methodist preacher or even a moral phil- 
osopher, without doing more harm than good. If I theugit I had talents 
for it, and eloquence and learning, I'd sell out to-morrow, and go to 
South Africa as a missionary, or anywhere else—Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, anything rather than be a useless drone cumbering the earth in a 
life without an aim.” 

“Not the least occasion for that,” replied D’Orville. ‘“ Fortune--ac- 
cident—call it rather Providence—bas placed you in a certain station, 
and it is for you to fulfil the duties of that station without repining or 
restlessness, because, forsooth, it does not happen to square exactly with 
some vague notions of your own. You may doa deal of good, though 
you are an officer of Hussars. Why should a soldier be necessarily an 
irreligious or an immoral man? It is not his profession that should bear 
the blame, however convenient it may be to make the red coat a scape- 
goat. We must have troops. We cannot be secure from war. Do you 
suppose a man leading a squadron gallantly against an enemy, doing 
the best he can for a Ete confident, and daring-—is not fulfilling bis 
duty every whit as well as he who is on his knees in the rear praying for 
bis success the while. Our calling bids us look death in the face oftener 
than other men, and that very fact should give us trust in Him on whom 
alone we can depend at the last gasp. We are always nearer His pre- 
sence than those who are not so exposed, and, for my part, I think it a 
proud and honourable privilege. Then in barracks, a you not im- 
prove the morale of all about you in a thousand ways? ou look to the 
bodily well-being of your troop. Why?—first, because it’s your duty, 
and, secondly, because it’s a pleasure to you, and a credit to have them 
smart, and clean, and well disciplined! Why should you totall neglect 
their minds? They, too, have a fature as well as a present. The one is 
not less a reality than the other. Ay, its startling enough, because peo- 
ple slur it over, and don’t talk of it, or allow themselves to think of it. 
but it’s none the less true for all that. You may shut your own eyes as 
close as you please, but you wont prevent the sun from shiving just the 
same. I grant you that the task is a difficult one. So much the more 
credit in fulfilling it, by an effort that does require some sacrifice and 
some self-denial. I bave lived forty years in this world for myse/f. The 
careless, thoughtless life that a tolerably sagacious dog ules have led 

hope to do 
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ore. Ihave found out the true secret that turns everything to 
gold, aa I don’t grudge a share of my good fortune to my friends.” 

“ You're right, D’Orville,” said Lacquers, shaking the Major by the 
hand ; “ you're right, though I never looked at it in that light before. I 
see that { teve an object in ‘ife—that I have a task to perform ; and I 
see—no, I don’t see my way quite through it ; but I trust I shall have | 

and patience to do the bestI can. D’Orville, I feel happier | 
than 1 did. I’m not much of a bookworm, and I can’t quite express 
what I feel: but, old fellow, you talked of exchanging, and going to | 
India ; well, 1’ll go too—we’ll get appointed into the same corps——I m | 
ae enough to be broiled in that country, at any rate—and Ill never | 
eave you, old boy, for you’re the best friend I ever had!” Little Blanche 
Kettering might foes done worse than take poor ignorant, good-looking, | 
blundering, warm-bearted Lacquers. 


i 
Lmperial Parlianent. 
THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
House of Lords, Tuesday, Dec. 12, 1854. 


The anxiously-looked for opening of Parliament took place this day, | 
her Majesty the Queen inaugurating in person what will, in all probabili- 
ty, be one of the most important and deeply interesting,sessions recorded 
in the Parliamentary anvals of thiscountry. — ; . 

The morning was exceedingly fine, the sun shining out with a brillian- 
cy rare at this period of the year. From an early hour the streets lead- 
ing towards Whiteball and the Park were crowded with persons hurrying 
to obtain a good place for viewing the Royal procession ; and long be- 
fore two o’clock the Mall in St. James’s-park, Whitehall, and Parlia- 
ment-street, were so thronged with spectators that circulation would 
have been impossible but for the good arrangements enforced by the po- 
lice. Along Parliament-street a number of balconies were erected, which 
were crowded with ladies. e 

With the well-known punctuality of the Queen, the Royal procession 
left Buckingham Palace at a quarter to two o’clock. Her Majesty was 
accompanied by Prince Albert and the usual attendants. All along the 
route the manifestations of popular respect for the Queen were warm and 
frequent, the cheering at various points being loud and enthusiastic, 
which her Majesty and the Prince Consort acknowledged repoatedly. 

The Chamber of the House of Peers was thrown open :oon after 12 
o’clock, and from that hour up till the arrival of her Majesty the officials 
of the house were occupied in finding seats for those who had obtained 
tickets of admission, or ushering Peeresses to their allotted positions in 
the body of the house. Very many of the Peeresses appeared in deep 
mourning, too plainly indicating that they had lost some relations in the 
terrible struggle going on in the Crimea. All the galleries were filled 
with ladies, while, as is usual on these occasions the bishops’ benches to 
the right of the throne were appropriated to the use of the Foreign Am- 
bassadors. It was observed that Mr. Buchanan, the representative of 
America, a fine porily-looking man, was attired in the simple evening 
dress of a gentlemau. Although the scene of the opening of Parliament 
was associated wi'l) mournful recollections of the past yet it had lost 
none of its former splendour, and the picture which the interior of the 
house presented wastrulysuperb. Several of the judges, attired in their 
state robes, surrounded the Lord Chancellor, and some half-dozen of the 
bishops were in their places, including the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London : but the army was scarcely represented—indeed 
there seemed to be an utter absence of military uniforms, excepting of 
course, those worn by the Ambassadors. The attendance of Peers was 
exceedingly numerous on both sides of the house. The Earl of Aberdeen, 
the Duke of Newcastle, the Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Clarendon, and 
other of the Ministers were present. 

At a quarter past two o’clock the booming of cannon announced the 
arrival of her Majesty, and a few minutes afterwards her Majesty enterea 
the house, preceded by the Earl of Aberdeen bearing the sword of State, 
the Marquis of Winchester carrying the cap of maintenance, and the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne carrying the crown. Her Majesty having ascended the 
throne, she was graciously pleased to command her subjects to be seated. 
The Usher of the Black Rod (Sir Augustus Clifford) was then directed 
to summon the House of Commons to attend at the bar, and immediately 
afterwards the Speaker, attired in his State robes, and attended by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms and a large body of members, appeared at the bar ac- 
cordingly. 





HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen: Ihave called you together at this 
unusual period of the year, in order, that, by your assistance, 1 may take 
such measures as will enable me to prosecute the great warin which 
we are engaged with the utmost vigor and effect. This assistance I 
know will be readily given; for I cannot doubt that you share my con- 
viction of the necessity of sparing no effort to augment my forces now 
engaged in the Crimea. The exertions they have made, and the victories 
they have obtained are not exceeded in the brightest pages of our his- 
tory, and have filled me with admiration and gratitude. 

“The hearty and efficient co-operation of the brave troops of my ally, 
the Emperor of the French, and the glory acquired in common, cannot 
fail to cement still more closly the union which happily subsists between 
the two nations. 

“It is with satisfaction I inform you that, together with the Emperor 
of the French, I have concluded a treaty of alliance with the Emperor 
of Austria, from which I anticipate important advantages to the com- 
mon cause. 

“TI have also concluded a treaty with the United States of America, 
by which subjects of long and diffioult discussion have been equitably 
adjusted. 

“These treaties will be laid before you. 

“ Although the prosecution of the War will naturally engage your 
chief attention, I trust that other matters of great interest and impor- 
tance to the general welfare will not be neglected. 

“I rejoice to observe that the general prosperity of my subjects re- 
mains uninterrupted. The state of the revenue affords me entire satis- 
faction ; and I trust that by your wisdom and prudence you will continue 
to promote the progress of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons :—In the estimates which will 
be presented to you, I trust you will find ample provision has been made 
for the exigencies of the public service. 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen :—I rely with confidence on your patrio- 
tism and public spirit. I feel assured that in the momentous contest 
in which we are engaged you will exhibit to the world the example of 
a united people. Thus shall we obtain the respect of other nations, and 
may trust that, by the blessing of God, we shall bring the war to a suc- 
cessful termination.” 

The Queen, having delivered her speech, rose, and giving her hand 
to Prince Albert. left the House. The brilliant assembly then dispersed. 

Tuesday, December 12, 1854. 

In the House of Lords, 

The address in reply to iter Majesty’s Speech having been moved and 
seconded in appropriate speeches by the Duke of Leeds and Lord Ash- 
burton, a long and most interesting debate on the aspects of the war an 
the position of the country followed. The noble lords who took part in 
the debate were Lord Derby, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Grey, the Duke 
* of Argyll, and Lords Hardwicke, Carlisle, and Aberdeen. 

No amendment having been moved to the address, it was unanimously 
adopted, and their Lordships adjourned. 

In the House of Commons the address was moved by Mr. H. Herbert, 
and seconded by Mr. Gower. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON followed, as the leader of the Conservative Op- 
position, and criticized with some severity the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. Sir Kk. PEEL spoke next ; and then Mr. S. HERBERT, on behalf 
of the Government, entered at great length into the explanations called for 
by Sir J. Pakington, and vigorously defended the administration of the 
War department. 

Mr. LAYARD censured the whole policy of the Government, and alleg 
ed many instances of neglect and want of forethought from his own receat- | 








experience in the Crimea. | h 


Colonel DUNNE went into some minute criticism of Mr. Herbert’s | 


statements, and Mr. Disraeli at great length traced the history of the war, | 


and accused Ministers of having entered upon a great enterprise with- 
out sufficient preparation. 

Lord John RUSSELL replied to Mr. Disraeli ; and, after an eloquent | 
panegyric on the arniy, concluded the debate at 20 mgnates past 2 o’clock. | 
The address was carried without a division. 

From the voluminous records of the debate, we make only two brief 
extracts : | 


The Earl of ABERDEEN.—My lords, I should be sorry to detain your | 





the Turkish empire ; but, he added, you have changed the whole cha- 
racter of the war, and this expedition to Sebastopol has removed you 
from the possibility of obtaining what you desire. Now, I humbly beg 
to remind the noble earl that if there be one point more than ano- 
ther more vital to the safety and independence of the Turkish empire, 
and more clearly injurious to the power of Russia, it is the destruction 
of the fort of Sebastopol. (Hear, hear.) Having driven the Russians 
out of the Principalities, the next direct object of the war, which every- 
body must have had in view from its very commencement, and which we 
could only have been restrained in by a doubt of its practicability, was 
the attack and destruction of Sebastopol. (Hear, hear.) Notwithstand- 
ing the eager desire and expectation with which this country viewed the 
first landing in the Crimea and its immediate consequences—mistaken as 
they have been—a mistake in which all Europe shared at the time—stiil 
I think that there are good grounds to hope that success will attend our 


| efforts (hear, hear) ; and I totally disagree from the noble earl in think- 


ing that the prospect of peace will besdiminished by that success. Quite 
the contrary ; I feel satisfied that nothing could contribute so much to 
the probability of obtaining those terms of peace which my noble friend 
near me has alluded to as the signal of the success which I should hope 


| we may achieve in this undertaking. The noble earl also referred to the 


mention of the treaty with Austria in the Speech, and said that he was 
uowilling to express satisfaction at a treaty of the contents of which he 
was ignorant, and which might bind us to terms of a highly objectionable 
nature, such as would not be sanctioned by the people of this country ; 
and he talked of our supporting Austria in Italy, Poland, and Hungary, 
and denounced any such object as a part of that engagement. The noble 
ear! may make himself perfectly easy upon that score, as no engagement 
of such a description either exists or ever entered into our minds. It is 
unnecessary, howevever, to say this, as I presume tiat your lordships do 
not think it possible that we shonld have made such an engagement ; but 
the noble earl who spoke early in the evening (Derby) did not, I think, 
correctly understand the import of the sentence in the Address. 

We do not propose that the House should express any satisfaction at 
the treaty. We propose only that the House should learn with satisfac- 
tion that Her Majesty has made a treaty from which she anticipates im- 
portant advantages. That is all the satisfaction. It is not that we are 
satisfied until we know what it is, but that we learn with satisfaction 
that the Queen has entered into a treaty frnm which she anticipates ad- 
vantage. Now, my lords, I think that you may safely express as much 
satisfaction as that without committing yourselves to a particle of satis- 
faction with the treaty itself. (Hear, hear.) 

The Earl of DERBY.—tThe phrase, as interpreted, then, is, that we are 
exceedingly glad that Her Majesty and Her Majesty’s advisers approve 
the treaty which they have made. (A laugh.) 

The Address was then agreed to, aud the House adjourned at 12 o’clock. 

In the House of Commons, Lord John Russell thus alluded to the 
Treaty with Austria : 


The position of Austria with regard to this country had been adverted 
to. He bad never been satisfied that Austria had pursued that course 
which her duty to Europe ought to have induced her to take. But a cau- 
tious Power like Austria was not likely to forget that her danger from a 
war with Russia was greater than that of England or France, neither of 
which powers had any reason to apprehend an invasion of its own terri- 
tory. The Emperor of Russia had kept up an immense army upon a 
peace establishment, and after one or two victories upon the frontier the 
road to Vienna would be open to him. It was not until Austria had in- 
creased her military force and made other necessary military preparations 
that she took the first step in concert with the Allies. Austria had now 
advanced a step further than she had gone before, but she had not even 
yet gone the length of saying that if before the end of the year peace were 
not made with Russia she would be a belligerent. She had only gone this 
length—that if she should be at war with Russia, a treaty offensive and 
defensive should, ipso facto, exist between Austria, England, and France. 
She had likewise agreed that before the end of the year she would take 
into further consideration what steps she would be prepared to take with 
respect to terms of peace with Russia. Now, he understood the meaning 
of that article—certainly not containing anything very precise in itself-— 
{a laugh]—to be, that if England and France propose conditions of peace, 
which should be in conformity with the four bases, and which seem to 
Austria to come fairly within the terms of these bases, and that Russia 
should refuse to assent to them in a treaty of peace, then Austria would 
no longer hesitate, but be part of the alliance defensive and offensive. 
He did not wish to overstate the engagement in any way, and he quite 
agreed that Austria might still, at the last moment, say, “ that those terms 
of yours, those four bases explained in a way I did not expect, would re- 
duce Russia too much, and diminish too greatly her weight in Europe. 
and she can never be expected to agree to them.’’ Such might be the 
language of Austria, without any breach of faitb, and she would then be 
released from the alliance, but his belief and expectation were that she 
did concur in those bases which were necessary for the security af Turkey ; 
and if Russia did not consent to a treaty of peace founded on those bases, 
then in the next campaign the forces of Austria would be joined with 
those of England and of France. It might be said we ought to have gone 
further and got better terms from Austria, binding her to join with us at 
once. It was easy to say that these were not the terms that ought to 
have been accepted ; but the question was, whetherit was not worth our 
while to form such a treaty with Austria rather than leave Austria un- 
connected and bound by no ties. The belief of the Government, as well 
as the Government of the Emperor of the French, was, that it was wise to 
enter into these engagements, and that the success of the war was therchy 
promoted. By uniting the other Powers in a general guarantee of the 
Principalities, and accepting from the Sultan a general declaration in 
favour of the Christians, the natural influence of Russia would be greatly 
diminished ; and without some such terms as these, no peace couldybe ad- 
vantageously concluded. He had regretted to hear the hon. member for 
Aylesbury call the battle of Inkermann a fatal battle. His belief was. 
that though our losses were heavy, that victory would not be thrown 
away ; nay, such victories were as likely as anything to bring about a 
conclusion of the war. Deeds such as these, though not followed by the 
rout of an enemy or the capture of territory, were fruitful of consequen- 
ces. They maintained the character of our soldiers who had achieved 
them, and they taught other nations to dread our enmity and to cultivate 
our alliance. It was with these feelings that on Friday next he should 
move a vote of thanks to our gallant army, and he should also on the same 
occasion move a vote of thanks to the brave French army, who at Alma 
and at Inkermaun had fought so nobly by the side of our soldiers. [Hear.] 
In alliance with that great nation we could not fail to bring this war toa 
successful termination, and to such a termination he had every hope and 
belief that it would ultimately be brought. {Hear, hear.] 

The Address was then agreed to, and the house adjourned at 2¢ minutes 
past 2 o’clock. — 

MILITIA BILL. 


House of Commons, Dec. 14. 
Mr. ADDERLEY wished to know whether it was the intention of the 


Government that any of the militia raised in this country should be sent 
to such colonies as Canada, Australia, or the Cape; and, also, whether 
the Government had received information from Canada that the Canadian 
Parliament had voted £20,000 to the Patriotic Fund, accompanied by an 
assurance that the people of Canada were prepared to furnish men as 
well as money to insure the success of Her Majesty’s arms in the present 
war? (Hear, hear.) Before having recourse to the enlistment of foreign- 
ers, he thought it would be well that we should at least endeavour to 
make use of the immense resources which were afforded us by our large 
colonial population. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir G. GREY said, the bon. gentleman totally misapprehended the 
object and intention of the bill if he thought it was founded on the slight- 
est distrust of the good feeling which existed throughout the whole of 
the British colonies. (Hear, hear.) He was happy to say that a feeling 
of loyalty to the Crown and attachment to this country and its institu- 
tions had been manifested in many of the most important of the colonies 
in the most marked and gratifying manner. (Hear, hear.) With regard 
to Canada, though he had not received official information of the fact, 

e was aware that the Canadian Assembly had agreed to an address to 
the Crown, which had been sent up for the concurrence of the Council. 
intimating their readiness to place £20,000 at the disposal of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government for the relief of the widows and orphans of the soldiers 
and sailors of the allied armies, including the French as well as our own, 
who might be killed in the present war. (Hear, hear.) He had not yet 
learnt whether the Council had agreed to that address, but he had no 
doubt that it would. No distinct offer had been made to furnish men to 
serve in the British army, but in the course of the debate in the Assem- 
bly an intimation was made by a member that, thoagh the time might 
not yet be come, yet, such was the feeling of the people of Canada to this 
country, that they would not limit their offers of assistance to money, 


lordships at this late hour for any length of time, but I feel bound to | but would tender their lives, as well as their property, for the defence of 
make a few observations in reply to the complaint of the noble earloppo- the Crown. Addresses had also been received from Van Diemen’s Land 
site. He said that this war was undertaken in defence of the liberty of and South Australia. From Van Diemen’s Land £2,000 had been coliect- 


ed by private subscription, and transmitted to this country for the same 
general object ; and in South Australia £3,900 had been collected, but 
had not been transmitted, because the subscription was not yet finished. 
Addresses had also been transmitted from other colonies, e ng 
their cordial sympathy with the Crown in the struggle in which it was 
now engaged, and their earnest desire for the success of Her Majesty’s 
arms. (Cheers.) With regard to the present bill, it was clearly not 
contemplated by it that the services of the militia would be required in 
such colonies as those mentioned by the hon. gentleman. It referred 
more particularly to those colonies which might more p ly be called 
military garrisons, and, with regard to Canada, he did not think it pro- 
bable thet any occasion would arise for sending militia there, since the 
Canadians had already taken steps for raising a most efficient militia of 
their own. - 
THE FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL. 


y House of Lords, Dec. 15. 

The Duke of NEWCASTLE brought forward the Enlistment of Fo- 
reigners Bill, the object of which is to raise a force of foreigners not ex 
ceeding 15,000 in number, to be drilled and trained in this country, and 
to form, in fact, a foreign legion. 

The Earl of ELLENBOROUGH was perfectly astonished at the pro- 
position of the Duke of Newcastle. Here were 15,000 foreigners to be 
drilled and trained in this country, and to be substituted an equal 
number of Militiamen sent abroad. There was nothing in the attitade 
or conduct of the nation since war had been declared to give any coun- 
tenance to such a sacrifice of constitutional principle. In ase of any 
domestic riot, if this legion were to act against the mob, you would soon 
have the whole country in arms against these foreign mercenaries. What 
security could you have that these troops wou!d behave wel! or be worth 
the money spent upon them? Was it to be supposed that if exposed to 
the enemy’s fire on such a day as that of Inkermann they would show 
the same constancy as British soldiers? The German Legion of the last 
great war was no precedent for this force, for Hanover then belonged to 
England, and the Germans who composed that legion were supposed to 
be the subjects of the sovereign for whom they fought. The Government 
ought to have called out the whole of the Militia nine months ago, and 
then they would not have been driven to this dangerous experiment, 
which he was prepared to oppose by every means in his power. 

The Duke of RICHMOND having paid a high tribute to the behaviour 
of the German Legion during the last war. 

The Earl of DERBY thought this was a measure dangerous both in prin- 
ciple and policy. The noble Dake who introduced it had passed lightly 
over the constitutional objections to such a scheme, and seemed to have 
forgotten that, on former occasions when such foreign forces were em- 
ployed, England and Hanover were united under one sovereign, and that 
those Hanoverians were not foreigners. It was very desirable that the 
House should be informed whence these mercenaries were tocome. Were 
they to be Poles, for in that case the force employed would have a com- 
mon interest in the struggle? He thought, too, that such a proposition 
was a very humiliating confession for England to make, and that it was 
the greatest encouragement that could be given to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. He could not help coupling this scheme with the bill for sending the 
Militia out of the country, though that measure was not yet before the 
House. If foreigners were required, let them be enlisted for foreign ser- 
vice, but do not say that we were forced, at this early stage of the war, 
to employ them at home. A British Minister should have blushed to 
mnake such a proposition, and he trusted the House would refuse to sanc- 
tion the bill. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN denied that the foreign troops which it was 
proposed to raise were to be substituted for the Militia; they were to be 
introduced into this country for a limited time, for the purposes of drill, 
and then to be sent to the seat of war. A great statesman (the Earl of 
Chatham) had thus employed German troops, and, if the measure were 
sanctioned by the House, a most effective addition to the force of the 
country would be provided. He thought Lord Ellenborough had no 
good reasons for the opposition which he had so unexpectedly offered to 
the bill, and he trusted the House would not be deterred by the objec- 
tions which had been urged against it from reading the bill a second 
time. 

The Earl of ELLENBOROUGH reminded the Earl of Aberdeen that 
this introduction of foreign mercenaries was what had rendered the Earl 
of Chatham’s Administration odious to the nation. 

The Earl of MALMESBURY, while disclaiming any wish to throw 
impedjments in the way of the Government were bound to show more 
respect for the opinions expressed by those who felt bound to differ from 
them. He certainly was rather surprised that such a measure should 
have been introduced so early in the war. 

After some observations from the Duke of ARGYLL, who defended 
the bill because the war might be called a European rather than a na- 
tional struggle. 

Lord GREY, said that though he regarded the raising of such a foreign 
force with jealousy, it appeared desirable augment the military force of 
the country as speedily as possible, and for that reason he thought the 
measure might be justified. In saying this he reserved to himself the 
| a right to express his opinions freely on this as well as the Militia 

After some observations from the Earl of GLENGALL. 

The Duke of NEWCASTLE replied, and the bill was read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed to-morrow. 


a ooo 


THE TREATY WITH AUSTRIA. 


Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, his 2 y Ao Emperor of Austria, and his Majesty the Empe- 
ror of the French, being animated with the desire of terminating the pre- 
sent war at the earliest possible moment, by the re-establishment of gene- 
ral peace on solid bases, affording to the whole of Europe every guarap- 
tee against the return of the complications which have so cahapeily 
disturbed its repose ; being convinced that nothing would be more con- 
ducive to that result than the complete union of their efforts until the 
common object which they have in view shall be entirely attained ; and, 
acknowledging, in consequence, the necessity of coming to an immediate 
understanding with regard to their respective positions, and to arrange- 
ments for the future, have resolved to conclude a treaty of alliance, and 
have for that purpose named as their plenipotentiaries,— 

** Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Right Hon. John Fane. Earl of Westmoreland, a peer of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, a general in her Britannic 
Majesty’s army, colonel of the 56th regiment of infantry of the line, knight 
grand cross of the Most Hon. Order of the Bath. and commander of the 
military division of the same order, knight of the Imperial and Military 
| Order of Maria Theresa, a member of her Britannic Majesty's Priv 

Council, and her envoy-extraordinary and minister-plenipotentiary to his 
imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, &e. His Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, the Sieur Charlies, Count de Buol-Schauenstein, his chamberlain 
and privy councillor, minister for foreign affairs and of the Imperial 
House, grand cross of the Imperial Order of Leopold, knight of the Order 
of the Iron Crown of the first class, &c. His Majesty, the Emperor of the 
French, the Sieur Francis Adolphus. Baron de Bourqueney, his envoy- 
extraordinary and minister-plenipotentiary to his Imperial and Royal 
Apostolic Majesty, grand officer of the Imperial Order of the Legion of 
Honour, &¢., who, after having communicated to each other their fall 
powers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon and signed the 
following articles :— 


Article 1. The high contracting parties refer to the declarations con- 
tained in the protocols of the 9th of Aprii and the 23d of May of the pre- 
sent year, and in the notes exchanged on the 8th of August last ; and, 
as they reserved to themselves the right of proposing, according to cir- 
cumstances, such conditions as they might judge necessary for the gene- 
ral interests of Europe, they engage mutually and reciprocally not to 
enter into any arrangement with the Imperial Court.of Russia without 
having first deliberated thereupon in common. 

Article 2. His Majesty the Emperor of Austria baving, in virtue of the 
treaty concluded on the 14th of June last with the Sublime Porte, caused 
the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia to be occupied by his troops, 
he engages to defend the frontier of the said principalities against any 
return of the Russian forces ; the Austrian troops shall for this purpose 
occupy positions necessary for guaranteeing those principalities against 
any attack. Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and his Majesty the Emperor of the French, having 
likewise concluded with the Sublime Porte on the 12th of March a treaty 
which authorizes them to direct their forces upon every part of the Otto- 
man empire, the above mentioned occupation shall not interfere with 
the free movement 0 the Anglo French or Ottoman troops upon these 
same territories against the military forces or the territory of Russia. 

There shall be formed at Vienna between the plenipotentiaries of Aus- 
tria, France, and Great Britain, a commission to which Tarkey shall be 
invited to sead a plenipotentiary, and which shall be charged with exa- 
miniog and regulating every question relating either to the exceptional 
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and provisional state in which the said principalities are now placed, or 
the e of the different armies across their territory. 

Article 3. In case hostilies should break out between Austria and 
Russia, her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, bis Majesty the Emperor of Austria, and his Majasty the 
Emperor of the French, mutually promise to each other their offensive 
and defensive alliance in the present war, and will for that purpose 
employ, according to the requirements of the war, military and naval 

the number, description, and destination whereof shall, if occasion 
should arise, be determined by subsequent arrangements. ‘ 

Article 4. In the case contemplated by the preceding article, the high 
contracting parties reciprocally engage not to entertain any overture 
or proposition on the part of the Imperial Court of Ruasia, having for 
its object the cessation of hostilities, without having come to an under- 
standing thereupon between themselves. 

Article 5. In case the re-establishment of general peace upon the 
basis indicated in article 1, should not be assured in the course of the 

nt year, her ry! the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 

itain and Ireland, his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, and his Majes- 

ty the Emperor of the French will deliberate without delay upon effec- 
taal means for obtaining the object of their alliance. _ 

Article 6. Great Britain, Austria, and France will jointly commupi- 
cate the present treaty to the Court of Prussia ; and will, with satisfac- 
tion receive its accession thereto, in case it should promise its co-opera- 
tion for the accomplishment of the common object. , : 

Article 7. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged at Vienna in the space of a fortnight. In witness 
whereof the respective pienipotentaires have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereto the seal of their arms. Done at Vienna, the 2d of De- 
cember in the year of our Lord 1854. WestmorELanp, (L. 8.) Buot- 
Scnavenster, (L. S.) Bourqueney. (L. S.) 


—_—_o————— 
SCHOOL-BOY ORATIONS. 


Everybody bas his consolation, and the consolation of the British 
Parliament and people is that, let the worst come to the worst, or the 
best come to the best, they can always make speeches about it. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have opened the session with an address from the Throne 
which sets an example of brevity, as well as unity of design. Within 
three or four hours both Houses were in the full swing of debate, and 
on the one side everything was shown to be right, on the other every- 
thing was shown to be wrong. In the one House a noble peer, whose 
own policy as leader bas never been less ‘than five years in the rear of 
events, pronounced with great eloquence the uniform condemnation of 
“too late’ on the conduct of the war, both at home and abroad. In the 
other Mr. Sidney Herbert defended the whole conduct of the war with 
@ courage and pertinacity which suggest some misgivings as to the 
effect of experience, where so little is seen to reform. Sir John Paking- 
ton wisely reserved his opinion of the war till something like an event 
has occurred, and, if we should have to raise the siege of Sebastopol next 
January, then is he prepared to throw the blame on the right shoulders. 
Had we to choose between an attack and a defence of an equally indis- 
criminatiug character, patriotism would certainly incline us to the lat- 
ter, for there are one or two considerations that are almost enough to 
excuse any shortcomings. The allies have sailed 3,000 miles from home, 
and attacked the stronghold of the largest military Power in the world, 
boasting an army of a million men. ith the distance and the numbers 
thus against them, they have had also to encounter an unexampled pes- 
tilence, and now a hurricane such as never before was known in those 
regions. Starting with an establishment cut down to the lowest peace 
standard, we have sent out by this time the largest army that either we 
or any other nation ever sent out across the sea, we will not say for 
three thousand miles, but over the narrowest strait of salt water, and 
even now it is scarcely nine months since the first soldier left these 
shores. A design so gigantic may easily and well be defended, even if 
only partially successful, and even if it proved by our example that there 
exists not a Power on earth that thoroughly understands the art of de- 
‘struction. But we have had victories enough to redeem a considerable 
amount of failure. Such are the broad facts of the case. Partisans will 
deal with them according to their own wont. In our humble opinion 
Government can afford to confess a good deal. Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
however, urges its defence in every particular. He leaves nothing to 
eed and seems to think the public will believe nothing geod of 

ernment unless it can be proved. But this style of defence is car- 
ried too far, when all seems to depend on the presence of the apologist. 
When he stops the argument slips from the hands like a rope of sand, 
and common sense revolts from the conclusion that a campaign that ap- 
pears to have had its fall share of mistakes has, in fact, been conducted 
with extraordinary forethought and infallible wisdom. 

Perhaps it is not very reasonable to expect that members who have 
been compelled to watch the progress of the war for many months with 
their hands tied should now do otherwise than give vent to their reflec- 
tions, and tell Parliament what they have been telling their friends every 
day since August. We can only hope, however, that criticism on the past 
will exhaust itself this year ; that at least inthis preliminary session Mr. 
Disraeli will have fully explained the vastness of his forethought and the 
magnitude of his forebodings, compared with the scant vision he would 
ascribe to Her Majesty’s Ministers ; that Sir Jobn Pakington will have 
sufficiently proved the Baltic fleet a mistake, and Odessa an omission ; 
and that Mr. Layard will have gone through the campaign with his usual 
may of historical research. When all this retrospective work shall 

ve been done—and the speeches in both houses last night were almost 
exclusively retrospective—we may hope for something in the way of ad- 
vice and suggestion. It really does strike us as somewhat superfiuous to 
assure the Government that this war is a great war; that Austria is in 
the habit of consulting her own interests, and takes time to find out in 
what direction they lie ; that when Sebastopol is taken something else 
will remain to be done ; that Russia is hard to be driven out of Asia or 
got out in the Baltic. Such speeches remind one of the difficulties a 
schoolboy always finds in approaching the subject of hisessay. He dives 
80 deeply into the origins, and causes, and generalities of his theme, that 
he scarcely finds himseif on its threshold at his fifth page of foolscap, and 
is then obliged to burn the antediluvian processes of his composition. 
When, in the name of brevity and common sense, will the members of the 
Opposition have burnt their way through the details and fault-finding of 
the gone-by campaign? Gone by it is for any more help it can now re- 
ceive at the hands of Parliamentary critics. We have had our own say 
upon it, and we frankly confess that we hail the approaching new year 
as the time when it may be permitted to turn over a new leaf and think 
more of the future than the past. Itis quitea relief to hand over the old 

ear to the compilers of the Annual Register, who, at their leisure, will 
nform the public what judgment posterity is likely to pronounce on its 
actions.-- Times, Dec. 12. 





THE BRITISH SOLDIER. 


Of all the topics embraced by the recent speeches none was expounded 
with more genuine fervour or has commanded more universal approval 
than that drawn from the bebaviour of the Britich soldier. The discipline, 
the patience, and the courage of these admirable troops, their endurance 
under privation, and their daring in the field, supplied all statesmen of 
all parties with themes unfailingly successful, nor was there any point 
on which the Speech from the Throne found a more responsive echo in 
the hearts of the people than when Her Majesty paid her graceful and 
well-merited tribute of “‘ admiration and gratitude” to the soldiers of 
her unconquerable army. The glory thus acquired, indeed, is not con- 
fined to the limits of this country ; it is engaging the attention of Europe. 
Even M. Kossuth, who stigmatizes our policy, who criticizes our tactics, 
and whose own experience has probably given bim some acquaintance 
with deeds of military heroism, admitted that history must be unfolded 
through many 4 page before an example could be discovered of such mar- 
vellous intrepidity as that displayed at Inkermann. That, indeed, as Sir 
John Pakington well observed, *‘ was no common valour: it was not the 
mere courage of man fighting against man, but an enduring, indomitable 
courage rarely witnessed, which enabled this band of heroes hour after hour 
to struggle against the heavy masses of Russians that were hurled against 
them.” Nor isit only in the ardour of battle that this excellence has been 
shown. In the hospital, in the camp, in the trenches, in the transport 
ship, the steadiness, the patience, and the resolution of our soldiers have 
been such as to call forth the warmest applause from all who witnessed 
the spectacle. No veterans in the world could exhibit qualities superior 
to those of troops who, as Sir Robert Peel remarked, “ were mostly men 
meeting the awful shock of battle for the first time, and who had never 
before seen human blood spilt in deadly combat.” 

Naturally, then, may it be asked what acknowledgment is to be made 
of these extraordinary services, and in what way the country is to re- 
compense its defenders? Undoubtedly, we may say that the meed which 
is thought the dearest of all in a soldier’s eyes—that which has been de- 
scribed as the breath of his nostrils—Honour,—is theirs already, for never 
were praises bestowed more unboundedly than on the army of the Cri- 


mea. But there is still more to be done, nor has there been much delay 
in doing it. The practical expression given to the national sympathies 
by fhe departure of volunteer nurses, and by contributions in every kind 
of camp and hospital comforts, is, as we have reason to know, sincerely 
appreciated by our gallant countrymen ; and it is gratifying tp remark 
that even the rigour of official economy has been relaxed for their ad- 
vantage. The Duke of Newcastle stated that not only extra clothing, 
but extra rations of all descriptions—meat, spirits, and vegetables—had 
been served out to the men without any of the deductions usually made 
on such accounts from their pay; and he assumed, with a confidence 
perfectly justifiable, that this liberality would meet with the approval of 
Parliament and the country. The large sums subscribed to the Patri- 
otic Fund, to the Central Association, and to other societies professing 
similar objects, are further evidence both of the public gratitude and of 
the provision made for those representatives whom a soldier leaves be- 
hind him ; and it certainly may be said that, while our troops have in- 
deed deserved extraordinary acknowledgments, those acknowledgments 
have been made in a spirit of no ordinary generosity. 

We observe, however, with great satisfaction, that an additional step 
has been taken in this direction, on a principle entirely conformable 
with justice, and likely, we trust, to produce very serviceable results. 
Last Tuesday’s Gazette, after recording many well-earned promotions 
in the higher ranks of the army, contained a “ memorandum,”’ to the 
effect that one sergeant of every regiment of horse or foot serving in the 
Crimea should receive a commission, to be dated from the battle of In- 
kermann, and this was followed by a warrant, extending considerably 
the provisions already existing for granting annuities and gratuities. 
One sergeant in every regiment is to be selected for an annuity of £20, 
and one sergeant, two corporals, and four privates in every regiment of 
cavalry, with one sergeant, four corporals, and ten privates in every re- 
giment of infantry, are to be recommended for medals, and for gratuities, 
according to their respective ranks, of £15, £10 and £5. These imme- 
diate and personal rewards for distinguished service are extremely de- 
sirable, for it cannot be altogether sufficient to tell asoldier that he shall 
be clothed when he is well, and tended when he is sick, or that his repre- 
sentatives will meet with benevolent consideration in case of his death. 
Such conduct as our troops have displayed deserves some honourable 
recognition which may be felt by the men themselves, and there could 
obviously be none more consistent with military feeling than that which 
is conveyed by decorations and promotions. 

It is not, however, to be denied that the constitution of our army, in 

which officers and men are systematically taken from very different clas- 
ses of society, may render considerable judgment necessary in carrying 
these laudable intentions into effect. A sergeant promoted for his good 
conduct would probably be some 30 years of age, and, it may be presum- 
ed, with no means beyond his pay. His step would place him on a level 
with young gentlemen of 18 or 19, possessing usually a certain amount 
of private income, and living accordingly. In short, whereas the steps 
from private to corporal, and corporal to sergeant, imply so many clear 
successive gains, that from sergeant to ensign or cornet may possibly in- 
volvea practical loss. So strongly has this been felt at different times 
that the question has been treated as one of considerable doubt, and Lord 
Grey suggested, as an improvement on the system now in use, that non- 
commissioned officers, when promoted for good conduct, should, instead 
of being made ensigns, receive the rank of captain at once. The prin- 
ciple and motive of this suggestion we entirely appreciate ; but would it 
not be rather strange if, when an ensign and a sergeant were to be re- 
warded, as might often happen, for gallantry in the same action, the en- 
sign were to be made only a lieutenant and the sergeant a captain ? 
We are not without hopes that the solution of the difficulty may be 
found in a variety of conditions resulting from the events of war. The 
improvement in the condition of the private seldier, to which Mr. Layard 
so ably testified, would in itself be a great aid in the matter, and it is 
reasonable to presume that the exigencies of active service would have 
material influence in destroying the coxcombry and extravagance inci- 
dental to military idleness. The distance between the sergeant and the 
ensign might be insensibly lessened by the common perils and hardships 
of the field, and if, as is not improbable, the proposed promotions should 
take place in any considerable numbers, a class of officers would be form- 
ed able to hold its own with more effect than two or three isolated indi- 
viduals. We cannot say that we look with any kind of apprehension to 
the result. Beyond doubt, the courage and conduct of our officers has 
redounded to their infinite credit, and rendered it hard to impeach in 
any respect whatever the system of the British army ; but nobody can be- 
lieve that the admission to their ranks of such men as have recently been 
fighting by their side can be otherwise than beneficial to the country 
and honourable to the profession of arms, 





THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL AND WAR ITEMS. 
The Times correspondent thus writes. 


Nov. 23.—Last night there was a brisk affair between the Chasseurs 
de Vincennes and Russian Riflemen, in front of the Flagstaff battery 
earthworks and the Russians dispelled all myths about their being in want 
of powder and ball, by a most tremendous cannonade. Assaults and 
counter-assaults continued amid a furious fire, which lighted up the skies 
with sheets of flame from 9 o’clock at night until 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The French actually penetrated behind the outer entrenchments, 
and established themselves for a time within the “‘ enciente,”’ but as there 
was no preparation for a general assault they withdrew. Vollies of mus- 
ketry and salvoes of cannon roared through the camp during the whole 
night, but few lost their rest in consequence, for these affairs are now a 
nightly occurrence. 

Nov. 26.—The fight between the French and Russian riflemen, aided by 
artillery, was as usual renewed last night. The object of contention is 
a mud fort near the Quarantine Battery, which the French persist in 
holding, although useless. Preparations for the renewal of a general 
bombardment are being proceeded with from day to day; the great ob- 
stacle is the bad state of the roads. 

Novy. 27.—Nothing occurred. 

Nov. 28.—During the day the Russians fire on the British about one 
gan every five minutes. The English look-out man cries “ Tower,” ‘* Red- 
ding,” or “ Garden Battery,” and the shot is returned. But the fire on 
the French is much more lively, and is bept up with some effect on their 
earthwork and parallel. Every night about 9 o’clock the Flag-Staff, 
Quarantine, and Wall batteries open a furious cannonade, which, from 
twenty to forty-five minutes, is as hard as the men can load, right into 
the French lines, and then follows instantly a sally, the result of which 
is invariably the same—the Russians push a strong column out of the 
place, rush towards the first line, drive in the pickets and Riflemen, get 
up to the first parallel, sometimes into it, occasionally beyond it, and 
close to the second parallel, where they are received as they advance by 
the French covering parties with a deadly fire ; they halt and fire in re- 
turn, are charged by the French, who rout and pursue them into the 
town, but who are obliged to retire by the flank fire of the batteries and 
street guns. In this way the French lose forty or fifty men, but the loss 
of the Russians in these a/ertes must be considerable. Frequently about 
daybreak the Russians repeat the performance. 

Nov. 29.--Storms, wind and rain. The Russians have much strength- 
ened their defences. They have scarped the ground infront of their bat- 
teries, have constructed strong abattis in front of the lines, thrown up 
numerous earthworks, and made sunken batteries before all their redoubts 
and along scarp of slopes. During the night a particularly strong sor- 
tie was made on the French. Hearing a noise, a French rifleman crept 
forward and saw a column of Russians, 2,000 strong, forming in the rear 
of the battery. The French, therefore, 700 strong, silently. mounted the 
parapet of their own battery, and received the Russians with a deadly 
volley—ithen leaping down, attacked them with the bayonet, aud com- 
pelled them to retreat. 

Nov. 30.—A heavy fire ou ihe French during the night. The Grand 
Duke Michaei was observed making a reconnoissance at a distance of 
1,000 yards, Flags of truce were exchanged respecting money for the 
prisoners. 

Dec. 1.—More rain. The state of the roads prevented the arrival of 
supplies, and part of the British forces were temporarily put on short al- 
lowance. The deaths from fever and cholera reach sixty daily. 

Dec. 2.—Continued rain. The besiegers began to erect huts for shelter. 
Deserters say that the conditions of the Russians in the field is worse 
than that of the Allies. Much bell ringing and rejoicing heard in Sebas- 
topol during the night—supposed caused by the arrival of provisions. 

Dec. 5.—The Russians made a sortie against the French lines, when 
eight divisions of French, under Gen. Torri, repulsed them with mach 
loss. 


Tue Rives at Work—A letter from Sebastopol of the 25th ult., in the 
Constitutionnel, says,— 


noyed our workmen in the trenches by raking them with a well-directed 
fire. It was necessary to dislodge them. The undertaking, however, was 
a bold one, and it belonged by right to the English, on account of the 
position occupied by the enemy. Assoon as the matter was communi- 
cated to Lord Raglan, 100 volunteers from the Rifle Brigade, under the 
command of Lieut. Tryon, left in the night of the 20th, to accomplish 
this honourable but perilous mission, and marched off as coolly as though 
they were going to eat a beefsteak. In less than an hour the Russians 
were turned and driven from their positions and their holes, which they 
were compelled to quit with remarkable activity. The affuir was not, 
however, finished. The Russians, reinforced by numbers, returned to the 
charge. A formidable column three times rushed on the brave Riflemen, 
and three times did the gallant men repulse the attack and maintain the 
position they had gained. The victory, however, has cost them dear, not 
in men, for only 10 were killed and 15 wounded, but Lieut. Tryon was 
killed. It appears that this officer, who had much distinguished himself in 
the Caffre war, was one of the best shots in the United Kingdom, and in 
the affair of the 5th at Inkermann, assisted by two men who loaded two 
rifles for him, he killed an incredible number of Russians. Lord Raglan 
has expressed the most sincere regret for his loss, aud his glorious death 
and the action of these 100 brave men have been put on the order of the 
day of our army by the generous initiative of our General-io-Chief.” 

Late GENERAL Prospscts.—The Russian defences on the south are 
estimated at one hundred guns stronger than when the siege began,— 
while on the other hand, the British have erected a very powerful new 
battery, not yet opened, on an eminence north of the valley of {akermana, 
and commanding every house in Sebastopol, besides being another step 
towards the complete investure of the place. 

Russian deserters say that provisions and ammunition were becomin 
scarce in Sebastopol, but there was no famine for either. —It was observe 
that the Russians were arming their ships in Sebastopol harbor, probably 
to attempt a surprise by sea. 


Wuat 4 SPEAR-WOUND I8 LIKE.—The steward of H. M.’s gun-boat, 4r- 
vow, went on shore at Balaklava, and had an encounter with a Cossack, 
- effects of which have since made him “rather queer.” He continues 
thus: 

‘“‘T accompanied our purser for the purpose of procuring some fresh 
meat for the ship’s company, when we were attacked by five Cossacks. 
In our flight I was struck in the thigh by a spear hurled at us by a Cos- 
sack. The purser got captured, but soon released himself by disposing 
of three of them whilst I settled a fourth with our revolvers; the other 
one, I need not say, made himself scarce in an incredibly short space of 
time. The Russians cal! our revolvers inferna) machines, which have 
been given to their enemy by the devil, and imagine that they will go off 
whenever required by invoking his aid ; hence the great terror always 
evinced whenever those weapons are brought forth. A spear-wound is 
not so painful, after all, as might be supposed. I cxnnot describe it bet- 
ter than what would be felt by placing a hot iron on the side which the 
spear entered, and a cold one on the opposite side, where the point passed 
out. I dare say the soldiers are vastly amused at the sailor’s mode of 
attack on land, which is not carried on in military order exactly, but 
upon the harem-scarem principle—running, here, there, and everywhere 
—killing anybody and everybody who comes in bis way.” 


Tue Murperous Reusstan Masorn.—A letter from the heights of Sebas- 
topol of the 27th ult., states as follows :—‘: General Canrobert has sent 
to Prince Menschikoff the minutes of the inquiry held on the Russian Ma- 
jor whom an English court-marshal sentenced to be hung for having as- 
sassinated and caused others to assassinate the wounded on the field of 
battle. The Prince was asked to sign the sentence, but he declined, al- 
leging that he had strictly prohibited such ucts of cruelty, but that it ap- 
pertained to his own military tribunals on!y to establish the culpability. 


MENTION IN THE “ GazetTE.”’—A Supplement to the London Gazette 
of the Ist instant was published in the afternoon of last Saturday. It 
coatained a despatch from Lord Raglan, dated November 11, naming a 
vast number of the officers who distinguished themselves in the battle of 
Inkermann. To the genera! public, the most striking though painful 
statement in the despatch is, that “ those who commanded the regiments 
of which the Second Division is composed were without exception either 
killed or wounded, and in many instances those who succeeded were 
wounded.”’ It is distinctive also of this despatch, that it mentions As- 
sistant-Surgeon Wilson, of the Seventh Hussars, brought under Lord 
Raglan’s notice by the Duke of Cambridge, and commended for the spi- 
rited way in which he, ‘at a critical moment, rallied a few men and en- 
abled them to hold the ground until reinforeed.’’—London paper, Dec. 9. 


Potish VOLUNTEERS FOR THE Crimea. Three hundred and eighteen 
Polish non-commissioned officers and soidiers have accepted the offer 
made by the French Government to the Russian prisoners quartered in 
the Isle of Aix, to enrol themselves in a foreign legion, to fight against 
Russia. They are to be sent immediately to Bastia (Corsica) where the 
dépot of the two foreign legions is stationed, and as soon as they are arm- 
ed and equipped they will be transported to the Crimea, there{ to be 
incorporated with the active battalions of the foreign legion which forms 
part of the second brigade of the Sixth Division. Some of the Russian 
prisoners at Aix exhibited considerable anger at this wholesale desertion 
of the Czar by their Polish comrades. In fact, 318 comprise nearly all 
the Poles at the station. The interference of an armed force was neces- 
sary to prevent the prisoners from coming to blows with each other. 

Gun-cotron.—Our correspondent writes from Vienna:—* 32 of the 
new guns (four batteries) to be used with gun-cotton are already finish- 
ed, and it is believed that 128 more (16 batteries) are to be cast. The 
military authorities are extremely reserved just at present, but still it 
has transpired that only 12-pounders willin future be cast: ‘ as they 
need not be heavier in metal than the old 6-pounders—if gun-cotion 
be used—and almost all the Russian field-batteries are composed of 12- 
pounders.’ The experiments with gun-cotton still continue, and one re- 
sult is too remarkable not to be mentioned: A 12lb ball was fired from 
a gun charged with powder at some thick boards prepared for the pur- 
pose, and another ball of the same weight was fired from one of the new 
guns charged with gun-cotton; ‘ although the new gun was 600 yards 
further from the target than the old one, the hole made by the shot of 
the former was well defined and clean, while the orifice made by the 
latter was jagged and splinte:y.’ ”’ 

New Cannon.—We understand that the new cannon invented by Dr. 
Church, and patented by that gentleman in connexion with Mr. Goddard, 
is now undergoing a trial at one of the Government depdots, with a view 
to its being brought into immediate use if found to answer the purpose 
for which it is intended. The principal feature in the invention consists 
in the capability of the gun to discharge 300 balls continuously in an 
almost incredibly short space of time, an advantage which cannot be 
overrated should the war continue.— Birmingham Gazette. 


Tue Force or Pusiic Oprnion.—We have authority to state that Ma- 
jor-General Bentinck and Lieut.-Colonel Lord George Paget will return 
to the Crimea, the former to command the Fourth Division of the Army, 
instead of the South-Western District; the latter to resume the com- 
mand of the 4th Light Dragoons instead of retiring from the service by 
the sale of his commission.— London Times. 

THE Execrric Ligut anp THE WaR.—A correspondent, noticing io 
the accounts, both Russian and English, which reach us from Sebasto- 
pol, that the damage inflicted on the defences of the town is being, to a 
considerable extent, speedily repaired under cover of night, suggests 
that the electric light is capable of sufficiently illuminating the works 
of the enemy ut a far greater distance than exists between the two po- 
sitions. He says by means of a simple lantern reflector and tube, a jet 
of light could be thrown on any spot of the enemy’s works, keeping our 
position in complete darkness, and by the same means that the damage 
is done could its repair be prevented.— Daily Vews. 

Latest.— Marseilles, Dec. 21.—The Indus has arrived from Constan- 
tinople which dates to the 10th of December and bringing accounts from 
Balaklava to the 8th. The Véadimir und a second Russian steamer ar- 
rived on the 6th outside the quarantine fort, and opened fire ou the French 
flank. The Valorous. the Terrible, and a French steamer compelled 
them to put back under the batteries of the fort. The French had re- 
pelled the contiaual sallies of the Russians. 

The 9th and 90th regiments and a part of the 34th had arrived since 
the 4th. General Pennefeather was ill at Balaklava. Lord Cardigan 
had left for England. 





“‘T must notice a fact which reflects the highest honour on the English 
army. In the neighbourhood of the place at the extremity of the ground 
close to the heights occupied by the English, on the side of Inkermann, ! 





some Russian riflemen, concealed in holes and caverns, for some time an- 


The following dispatch from Admira) Hamelia appeared in yesterday’s 
(Dec. 22.) Moniteur : 
“ Kamish Bay Dec.12. A severecannonadehas been going on. Two 
sorties made by the Russians have been repulsed. The enemy was re- 
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ceived by 8 well-sustained fire of musketry, and were driven back at the 
point of tne bayonet, after an obstinate struggle.” 


a 
LIEUT.-GEN. SIR DE LACY EVANS. 
The following letter has been addressed to Lady Evans by the Duke of 
Newcastle :— “ Downing-street, Nov. 22. 


“ Madam,—I trust you will not consider me intrusive or impertinent. 
but I cannot resist the temptation of congratulating you from my beart 
upon the record of this day’s Gazette of an act of the truest heroism and 
finest chivalry on the part of Sir De Lacy Evans. ’ 

“ AM knew him to be a gallant soldier, but I know nothing more noble 
in the records of war than a veteran General rising from his bed of sick- 
ness at the sound of a battle, hurrying to bis troops, and, instead of claim- 
ing his right to command them, resolving not to supersede the junior who 
was winning the laurels of the day, but remaining at his side, aiding him 
with his advice, and assisting him as if he were his aide-de-camp. 

«“ God grant him a safe return in good time! 

“ T have the honour to be, madam, 
“ Your very obedient servant, 


“ Lady Evans. “ NEWCASTLE.” 





Roya. Vistr to Eaton Hatt.—We have every reason to believe that 
her most gracious Majesty and the Roya! family will honour the Marquis 
of Westminister with a visit to Eaton Hall early next June.—Chester 
Chronicle. 

SHaksPeaRiaN Criticism.—A French writer mentions, as a proof of 
Shakspeare’s attention to particulars, his allusion to the climate of Scot- 
land in the words, “ Hail, hail, all hail! ’"—Gréle, gréle, toute gréle. 








Way are Rarway Companies Like Launpresses?—Because they 
have ironed all England, and sometimes doa little mangling.— Diogenes. 


—_—_-—>_—_———_ 


NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 1855. 


It has often been asserted that Niagara is —— the painter’s or the 
engraver’s reach ; but not being in the habit of &king every dogma for 
granted, and having special doubts on this point, we determined, about 
this time last year, to satisfy ourselves thereon for the benefit of our 
subscribers. The result wasa rapid journey with Mr. J.B. WANDESFORDE 
who painted for us the well-known Mary, Queen of Scots—a search with 
bim for the best point of view of the Great Horse-Shoe Fall—a sketch in 
oil taken by him forthwith on the spot—a water-colour drawing therefrom 
—aad 4 a very bighly-finished engraving, entirely in line, from the 
skilful burin of Mr. R. HinsHe_woop of this city.—When we say, that the 
preparation of this plate has actually cost usa trifle more than double 
the amount hitherto expended on any plate issued from this office, and 
that it is (to the best of our knowledge) the largest dine engraving ever 
published in the United States, we trust our subscribers will give us 
some credit for responding cheerfully to their liberal patronage. 


ss” EE PATRIOTIC FUND, 


For the Benefit of the Widows and Orphans of Sqidiess, Seamen, 
and Marines, of the British Service, employed in 


THE WAR AGAINST RUSSIA. 




















CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED DURING THE PAST WEFK. 

Wm. Hepburn ..... .......+.4++.- $5 | Cornwall, @ W. Young............... 

James Littlejohn, ............+..-... 1000| Emily, ® A. Barclay, Esq.* 
* The British Consul acknowledges, with great pleasure, the receipt of Five Dollars from 

Emily, for the Patriotic Fund ; and he will be delighted to receive s)milar communications from 

others of his fair and benevolent countrywomen, be their contributions large or small. 





Diep—Early on Tuesday morning, 2d inst., Emily Anne Fowler, wife of Jo- 
seph Fowler, and daughter of the late Hon. Judge John Laurance, of this 
city. 


Exchange at New York on London. 10844 @ 10944 
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European News.—The War. 

Who would have thought, three months ago, that a fortnight’s later 
intelligence from Liverpool could bave come to hand, and that Sebasto- 
pol being still besieged, no event of importance could have been chroni- 
cled as occurring beneath its walls? Yet such is the truth. Down to 
the 8th of last month, or thereabouts, the garrison had made no sallies in 
considerable force ; nor had the Allies done more than very gradually 
continue their approaches, and repel with unvarying success such at- 
tempts to interrupt them as the Russians repeatedly essayed. Some 
gleauings elsewhere serve to give a little insight into the state of affairs ; 
but whilst it is well known that British and French reinforcements and 
supplies are day by day poured into the camp of the assailants, the world 
at large remains in ignorance of the real condition of the assailed. We 
are but too ready to believe every report said to be brought over by 
deserters from the city to the camp ; yet is it a sort of information, to be 
regarded with great distrust. Portions of it, that have from time to 
time been published, have been belied by the course of events. Lord 
Raglan is too old a soldier, and General Canrobert too shrewd a one, to 
put much faith in what comes from such a suspicious source. Those who 
argue at a distance are less scrupulous than those whe bear the brunt of 
the contest.—One thing is tolerably certain, and that is that the London 
press has been the means of conveying much useful knowledge to the 
enemy. The managers of the Times and other journals bave shown a 
disgraceful want of magnanimity in the publication of their clever cor- 
respondence. The able men on the spot, in their employ, have materi- 
ally aided Prince Menschikoff, by detailing every pesition and every plan, 
ef which they could speak with accuracy. The rival journalists at home, in 
a beggarly competition to gratify to the fullest the public greediness for 
news, have not evinced the smallest care or ta¢t in supervising the letters 
that fill their sheets. In one instance only, and that a very recent one, 
do we perceive evidence to the contrary. One of these very interesting 
communications mentions the arrival of some very fine and very power- 
ful Turkish ordnance. Strange tosay, the writer either adds, or is made 
to add, that he with-holds information as to the locality to which it is 
destined, lest the knowledge of the fact might prove useful in certain 
quarters. 





Home News.—The Meeting of Parliament. 

The war has become so engrossing a theme, that it stares one in the 
face, to the exclusion of almost every other topic. Thus, in scanning the 
English journais to the 16th ult., and the telegraphic items from Halifax 
of the 23rd.—for we cannot await the delivery of the latter mail—this 
one subject is predominant. It is scarcely needful to repeat that the 
Queen’s speech is full of it—that Lords and Commoners, in discussing an 
unopposed address in answer to it, spoke to the tune of forty-two columns 
of the Times, mainly re garding its conduct and collateral issues—and 
that the only subsequent debates that awaken attention have some bear- 
ing, more or less direct, upon it. With respect to the forty-two-column 
debate, wecan scarcely regret that our limited space prevents us from even 
attempting a sketch of it. Critical examinations of every movement ; carp- 
ings at every arrangement of war, commissariat, or medical departments ; 
interminable references to the past, and very shy peeps into the future of 
the conflict ; these, it must be allowed, are tame reading, after the spirited 





descriptions of action in the field, to which so much room has been latterly | 
devoted. But though we omit nearly everything that was said on the occa- | 
sion, we should ili do our duty and fail to register a circumstauce of signal 
moment, if we neglected to state that, in both Houses of Parliament and 
amongst all grades of politicians, there was the most ample and satisfac- 
‘ory show of determination to uphold the present government, or any 
government, in fighting the just and politic fight which Great Britain has 





undertaken. We may of course except Mr. Bright, and his few peace-at- | 
any-price friends. He wisely did not open his mouth, for the minority 


who side with him is so contemptible in nunbers, and so feeble iu argu- 
ment, that he would have met but a sorry reception. Otherwise the 
unanimity of the leading men, in office and out of office, is remarkable ; 
and the Czar may have had the pleasure of perceiving, at one and the 
same time, how Peers and Honourable Members can find fault with every- 
thing that has been done, and yet pledge themselves to perseverance and 
renewed efforts in achieving the objects that they have in view. We are 
content—and we trust the reader will forgive us the omission of Lord 
Derby’s sarcasms and Mr. Disraeli’s wit—with citing a few words spoken 
by Lord Aberdeen and afew by Lord John Russell. Coming from the 
Premier and from the ministerial leader in the Commons, they have 
their weight ; moreover, they bear out two opinions to which we have 
pertinaciously adhered—the one, that until Sebastopol is destroyed, there 
can be no possible peace with Russia—the other, that treaty-making with 
Austria is a waste of time. Lord Aberdeen and Lord John Russell pretty 
nearly say as much. 

How gladly would we recall this last remark, and set down the extra- 
ordinary comments made upon the new Austrian Treaty by a prominent 
member of the Administration, as absurd, unfounded, unjustifiable! Ill- 
timed they certainly were ; and surely a member of no other Cabinet 
could have made them, and remained in her Majesty’s service. They 
insult the power which we have, very unwisely, been endeavouring for 
six months to win over to our side. They depreciate an agre ment, 
lauded over-much by Lord John Russell’s associates, and by the majority 
of the press. But if we turn from speculations on this Treaty to the 
Treaty itself, we find only one single article in it, that binds Austria 
to anything definite. She is bound indeed by it to defend Moldavia 
and Wallachia against the entry of another Russian army of invaders 
—an obligation whica, under ordinary circumstances, would be tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war against the Czar. Will it be received 
assuch? For the rest, all is problematical. If the Czar take the 
initiative against Austria, the latter will be but too happy to unite 
heart and hand with the two Allies; if otherwise, she will take further 
time to deliberate. The subject of Austrian predilections and of Aus- 
trian interests in this quarrel is open to general discussion—and how 
widely, and in what varying spirit it is discussed, probably our readers 
learn from many a wearisome source. We can but eay that there is 
not much satisfaction to be derived from a perusal of this treaty of 
the 2nd ult., since what there is in it of positive is at best only an ex 
post facto agreement, on a matter that has not hitherto brought about 
a rupture with the Czar. We still think that as strict neutrality was the 
real interest of Austria, so it would have been more advantageous to 
Great Britain and France—permitting them to fight for the domination 
of the Black Sea, without being dangerously mixed up in the politics and 
passions of middle Europe 

There is some little confusion in the telegraphic accounts, regarding 
a bill brought in by the Duke of Newcastle for legalising the enlistment 
of Foreigners for the British service abroad. The measure had provoked 
a strong opposition, notwithstanding which, we believe that it has actu- 
ally passed the House of Lords, and been read once at least in the Com- 
mons—with narrow majorities in either. There is confusion even in res- 
pect to the numbers of troops so to be raised. The first proposal cer- 
tainly spoke of 15,000 ; the telegraph now reports 40,000. Whether 
ministers felt their way at first, and increased the number in Committee 
so soon as they found themselves pretty sure of carrying their point, we 
must learn on receipt of the mail. It is known that Great Britain has 
actually sent to the East 53,000 troops of all arms ; and the War Minister 
may desire a more speedy method of supplying made soldiers than the 
militia or ordinary recruiting process affords. Nevertheless, we cannot 
avoid the impression that our government desires to be ready furnished 
with authority for embodying the multitudes of Hungarian and Polish 
refugees with whom London swarms, in the event of Austria at the last 
moment proving false to the hopes that she has originated. It would be 
wise provision so to have done. Mr. Milner Gibson, we perceive, fears a 
violation of the principle of neutrality, in the working of such a project. 
That danger will be obviated, even if German troops be directly enlisted 
under this Act, by transferring them in the first instance to England, 
where they will be clothed with the attributes, if not the uniform, of our 
regulars. 

The new Militia Bill, for enabling volunteer regiments of militia to 
serve abroad, has not been received with much favour. But again we 
are in the dark as to particulars. 

Votes of thanks have been unanimously passed to our army and navy, 
and to those of our gallant Allies, by both Houses of Parliament, the 
language of eulogy being exhausted on that and on previous occasions ; 
the world knows that it never was better deserved. Readers also will 
not fail to observe in the Gazette a remarkable effort made by the 
government to respond to the public call for public recognition of the 
distinguished services of non-commissioned officers. A sergeant from 
every regiment engaged is to be promoted forthwith to an ensigncy or 
cornetcy ; and some other benefits of a pecuniary kind are to be conferred 
upon those who have earned prominentdistinction. There may besome 
objections, under our social system, to this mode of conferring a reward— 
the main one being a doubt whether, with the poor pay ofthe subaltern 
officers, the promoted sergeant, with his increased expenses, would ac- 
tually be the gainer—but we ought to feel grateful to our very aristo- 
cratic ministry for thus swallowing their prejudices for the nonce. This 
step will be proudly and gladly hailed throughout the British army of 
the East. At the same time, we should be glad to see the names of the 
unofficial élite more frequently mentioned in the Commander-in-Chiet’s 
despatches. After a battle, we now know pretty well who will be thus 
favoured—the commanders of Divisions and the Staff. Itis because these 
honours have lately been in such matter-of-course order, that we have 
scarcely paid them any attention. 

Sir Charles Napier bas returned home from the Baltic ; and d-propos 
to him, we see it mentioned in print that portions of the Russian fleet 
had been at sea in the Gulf of Finland, between the 31st of October and 
the 10th of November. The dates must be erroneous. 
not unwatched at so early a period. 


The ground was 


Rear Admiral Sir James Stirling is said to have effected a favoura- 
ble treaty with the Japanese, and to have secured two open ports.—The 
remainder of our home news must “ lie over,” but ere we close the budget, 
we beg leave to correct an error into which we were last week betrayed, 
in our forgetfulness of what the -d/bion itself has probably noticed, and 
our neglect to consult the latest edition of tie Peerage Book. 
menting on the canards respecting the Eastern War. so common just 
now in the American press, we last week designated the Earl of Perth 
aud Viscount Forth as myths. We regret to say that they are actual 
personages. The Earldom of Perth was restored to George Drummond 


‘(Duc de Melfort in France and long a claimant of the title) by the 


House of Lords, more than a year since. His eldest and only son is 
Viscount Forth. We wish indeed that we could contradict in toto the 
story that attaches to his name ; but having gone so far, we are bound 
to admit, on private information, that the young man, an Ensign in the 


shown in the Crimea a want of that pluck which—-we need scarcely say 
—is the common inheritance of Scottish gentlemen and nobles, and he 
has been permitted to retire from the Army. As for his “ disobeying 
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orders,” we don’t believe a word of it. It is sufficiently damning to 
himself that the circumstances of his retirement are known. 


Canada. 

The Montreal Gazette informs us that Mr. Rankin, the gallant mem- 
ber for Essex, has offered his services and his fortune to the British Gov- 
ernment to raise a battalion in Upper Canada, for service against the 
Russians in the coming summer. That journal may well congratulate 
the Coleny—whilst adding this to the offer of a company of Quebec cav- 
alry already announced——-on the noble spirit evinced in favour of the cause 
in which Great Britain is shedding the blood of the bravest of her sons. 
And there is still another proof of this devotion and loyalty, in the bateh 
of Canada papers before us. The St. Andrew’s Society of Montreal gave 
up its annual celebration of the late national festival, in the hope that by 
foregoing it a favourable appeal might be made to resident Scots, on be- 
half of the Patriotic Fund. The honourable result has just been transmit- 
ted to London, in the shape of a draft for £372 currency. 

We had occasion lately to notice the reported discovery of coal ia 
Mountain Hill, Quebec. It now appears that the coal said to have beem 
discovered was probably mixed up with exhibited specimens of indurated 
bitumen, known to be abundant in that neighbourhood. 





‘How to Convey Unfavourable Impressions. 

Our weekly work would scarcely be complete, without our exposing 
another of the efforts of the V. Y. Daily Times to prejudice the Allies 
in the Crimea in the estimation of its readers. In an editorial summary 
of the Foreign News by the sia, on Wednesday, our neighbour declares, 
on the authority of the correspondent of its London namesake, that simee 
the siege of Sebastopol commenced sizty men have deserted the British 
camp. Turning to another page of our careless contemporary, we were 
relieved by finding the number set down as twenty. Errors of course 
will happen ; but we have seen no attempt to correct this one. The 
plain truth of it is, that the.V. ¥. Daily Times is obviously made “ popa- 
lar” —its own word—by pandering to the prejudices of the ignorant and 
narrow-minded. We are glad to be informed by many educated, patri- 
otic, and intelligent Americans, that we attach more importance than 
they deserve, to its frequent vagaries of this sort. 

— 
- Charity; A Good Cause; Two Good Moves, 

The commercial difficulties that prevail here have acted with disae- 
trous force upon the mechanics and operatives. There is more of poverty 
than usual amongst us—more of distress. Neither has charity held her 
hand ; much has been done, but much remains to be done. Foremost 
amongst the projects for increasing the funds requisite for administering 
relief to the necessitous, we notice two, of a kindred kind but distinet. 
Grisi and Mario, with the liberal consent of Mr. Hackett, have volan- 
teered their services for a concert. A hundred gentlemen of this city 
have undertaken to get up a Ball, on the 17th inst. Both will be mag- 
nificent fétes. Both are for the benefit of the poor. Go to both, we be 
seech you. 


A New Journal devoted to Art. 

We welcome The Crayon into the rank of weekly contemporaries. It 
is a very neat quarto journal, conducted by Messers. Stillman and J. 
Durand, and intended to fill a place really vacant. Commencing with 
the new year, its opening number is decidedly prepossessing, being rich 
in critical notices and general information on Art and Literature, so far as 
the two walk hand-in-hand. Amongst its contributors we are glad to see 
the namés of W. C. Bryant, and James Russell Lowell. ' 





Drama. 


Vor many transgressions (that should “‘ make the judicious weep”) on the 
First of January, [ went to the Metropolitan on the Second. Retributionnever 
visits me so sternly as when it assumes the form of an “‘ Eminent Tragediaa.” 
It is beneficial at times to be imbued with a philosophical indifference to mer 
existence. If not actually to yearn for death, to keep it in mind is morally 
wholesome. An eminent tragedian always impresses me solemnly—as mach 
so perhaps as the Ancient Egyptians were impressed by the little coffins carried 
round after dinner for the edification of each guest—as related by that tremen- 
dous old gossip, Herodotus. 

The luminary on the present occasion was Mr. McKeon Buchanan—who if I 
remember rightly made himself a little popular in London by asserting that all 
the critics could be bought up for a pot of beer. One might naturally suppese 
that such a limited investment in malt would invite the attention of most emi- 
nent tragedians. I believe however that Mr. Buchanan resisted the temptation, 
A reference to this matter is necessary, inasmuch as I purpose speaking rather 
appreciativeiy of Mr. Buchanan, and it may be attributed to the potent infle- 
ence of Beer on the British mind. Let me assure all those eminent tragedians 
who read this article that [am innocent of Mr. Buchanan’s “ heavy,” except so 
far as Mr. Buchanan’s performance may be so considered, and now, like 
Richard, Ill ‘let the beer pass.” 

The greatest novelty of the season was undoubtedly a full house at the Me 
tropolitan. This memorable event occurred on Tuesday. Humanity was 
crammed, jammed, and packed into every nook of the building. Whem 
Mr. Buchanan made his appearance in his ‘‘ inkey cloak” there was a yell; 
then three more yells, and then a single concentrated heart-rending yell 
(technically called a tiger). Exhausted humanity paused; the eminent 
tragedian’s cue was given, and it became apparent that the eminent trage- 
dian was about to speak. A low unearthly murmur, like the soughing of the 
wind through a cavern, filled the house. It came from the roof said one; 
from Broadway said another; from the dry vaults of the Lafarge Hotel said 
a third ; perhaps it was an earthquake ; or a convocation of spirits, or the Gulf 
Stream finding a new channel to the Atlantic ;— 


‘« O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Kennted ig 
The truth suddenly flashed on the mind—It was the Eminent Tragediam 
speaking!!! 
« A hollow, hollow, hollow sound, 
As is that dreamy roar 
When distant billows boil and bound 
Along a shingley shore,—” 


—but fine, impressive, and musical, as a clear monochord always must be. Ie 
fact all the apprehensions of the audience were produced not by the way im 
which he spoke language, but by the unearthly method he had acquired of sing- 
ing certain words. This defect—and it is one—appears to grow on our trage- 
dians; why, it would be difficult to say. Inthe recitation of poetry proportion 
of sound is imperatively necessary. Musicians divide their compositions inte 
bars of sofmany notes each ; poets their language into lines of so many words 
each. Without observing this fact carefully, it is impossible to preserve the 
symmetry and melodiousness of a succession of passages, either in musie or 
poetry. Nothing is more ridiculous that the prevalent custom of dwelling am 
inordinate time on the first word of a sentence, unless indeed it be drawling 
out an exclamation—the nature of which demands spontaneity. | will sap- 
pose (for the sake of illustration) that the line, ‘‘O! that this too too solid 
flesh would melt,” requires forty-five minutes for the proper delivery by 
an eminent tragedian, is it not absurd to devote forty-three to the age 
nised “ O!” and but two to the remaining nine syllables? Mr. Buchanam 
errs seriously in this respect. Inthe earlier part of the performance it was 
simply intolerable ; and I, with many others of the audience, lost all patience. 


| toms itself to liarities, and I did not regret 
42nd, has disgraced his regiment, his name, and his country. He has | warrecnpherssptnty om ae cog en seats 


waiting to be accustomed to Mr. Buchanan’s. The performance as a whole 
delighted me. Although frequently marred by mannerisms which might easily 
be avoided, it was in important respects the best interpretation of Haméet I 
have seen for some years. There was decided originality in the interview with 
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the Ghost, Mr. Buchanan’s whole tone being tinctured with superstitious awe. 
Hamlet was a sceptic, and doubted the other World ; but like all sceptics was 
easily overcome by the supernatural. Scarcely has the Ghost disappeared, 
than he recovers his scepticism ; but in his presence he is overwhelmed with 
awe. This metaphysical fact was excellently brought out by Mr. Buchanan. 
I could refer to other instances of careful study of the character, but lack the 
time. I must content myself with saying that although an unequal perform- 
ance it was one of great merit, and sufficient in my estimation to place Mr. 
Buchanan at the head of Tragedians here. 

I must refer to some mannerisms. One of the most annoying was a constant 
flourishing of a white pocket handkerchief, which he was for ever thrusting 
into his pocket or drawing forth like a sword ; another was an unmeaning and 
horribly conventional stage strut, to and fro, like the Devonshire Pet doing 
his thousand miles in a thousand hours ; another was a habit of indulging in 
hoarse whispers. 

Mr. Buchanan’s voice is clear, sonorous, and pleasing, but incapable of great 
modulation. Its melodiousness lies in the lower notes, and consequently does 
not please in passionate passages where the voice naturally ascends ; indeed 
Mr. Buchanan is often unintelligible in such passages. 

The tragedy was placed on the stage in a careful manner, and was altoge- 
ther creditable to the management. The Polonius of Mr. Thompson was alto- 
gether a mistake. Polonius was not a decrepid ague-stricken old man, but a 
vigorous active worldling, thoroughly shrewd and nervous. With regard to 
the Ghost, we are told by Horatio and Marcellus that he ‘‘ goes slow and state- 
ly by them.” The Ghost at the Metropolitan (otherwise excellent) ‘“ makes 
the distance’’ at the rate of six miles an hour. By the way why will managers 
persist in making the ‘‘ buried majesty of Denmark’’ wear armour in the third 
act? To say nothing of Colliers’ emendation, the text is clearly against it. 

ALVA. 

A farce called ‘“ Sophia’s Supper’’ has been produced at the Broadway and 
Burton's. It is filled with slang and vulgarity. I failed to detect any other 
quality. No novelty elsewhere. 


Appointments. 


Lord Dufferin to be one of the Lords in Waiting in Ordinary to her 
Majesty, in the room of the Marquis of Ormonde, K.P., deceased.—FK. 
Perry, D. M. Armstrong, B. Seymoar, E. Cartier, W. H. Dickson, and J. 
Leagse, Esqrs., to be members of the Legislative Council of Canada.—John 
Richard Groves, Esq , late Major of the Essex Rifles, to be Crown Equerry, 
Secretary to the Master of the Horse, and Superintendent of the Royal Stables. 
—Lt-Col. T. M. Biddulph, Master of the Household, to be extra Equerryjto her 
Majesty.—It is stated that Mr. Hayward, Q.C., succeeds Lord Courtenay as Se- 
cretary to the Poor-law Board. 





- 


Tue War Derartment.—The War Department, under the Duke of New- 
castle, which has been removed to Pembroke House, 7, Whitehall-gardens, will 
be constituted atter the model of the other Secretaries of State. Col. Mundy 
and Mr. Henry Roberts will be the Under Secretaries of State. Mr. Roberts 
will be succeeded, as private secretary to the Duke of Newcastle, by Mr. Her- 
bert Fisher, who will be assisted by Lord Robert Clinton, M.P., who will serve 
without salary, in consequence of his having a seat in Parliament. The staff of 
the new department will be made up chiefly from the Colonial-office, and com- 
pleted by the addition of tweclerks from the office of the Secretary at War, 
and the removal of the whole of the Commissariat staff from the Treasury 

Chambers — London paper. 





Arup, 


War Orrice, Dec. 12.—50th Regt of Ft; Lt-Gen Sir R England, KCB, to 
be Col, vy Lt-Gen the Rt Hon Sir G Arthur, Bart, dec. 8th Regt of Ft; Lt-Gen 
Duffy, CB and KC, from 28th Ft, to be Col,v Gen Sir G Drummond, GCB, dec. 
28th Regt of Ft; Maj-Gen Bentinck to be Col, v Lt-Gen Duffy. CB and KC, re- 
moved to 8th Ft. 67th Regt of Ft; Maj-Gen Sir C Campbell, KCB, to be Col, 
v LtGen Ewart, CB, dec. 46th Regt ot Ft; Maj-Gen Pennefather, CB, to be 
Col, v Lt-Gen Egerton, CB, dec. 


PROMOTIONS FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE. 


Brevet Lieut-Col Lord yee ae (major unatt.) having been promoted on 
the 20th September, 1854, to the brevet rank of lieut-colonel for distinguished 

ce 2 the field, has had that brevet rank converted into substantive rank, 
unattached. 

Officers holding the rank of regimental major, but being liewtenant-colonels 
by brevet, are to receive the pay and allowances of regimental lieut-colonels 
during any period exceeding one month while a may be in command of their 
regiments by the absence of the lieutenant-colonel, which period of command 
the major and brevet lieutenant-colonel may count towards the three years re- 
quired to qualify a lieutenant-colonel to be promoted to the rank of colonel, in 
accordance with the royal warrant of the 6th October, 1854. ; 

Her Majesty, in consideration of their distinguished services in the Crimea, 
has ordered in pursuance of the Royal Warrant of the 6th October, 1854, that 
the under-mentioned Brigadier Generals, be promoted to be Major Generals, 
and placed on the permanent list of general officers :—Colonels Richard Airey, 
unattached ; James B. B. Estcourt, unattached ; Henry W. Adams, C.B., 49th 
foot; Hon. J. Yorke Scarlett, 5th Dragoon Guards; Sir John Campbell, Bart., 
38th foot ; Arthur Wellesley Torrens, unattached ; George Buller, C.B., Rifle 
Brigade ; and William Eyre, C.B., half pay, 73rd foot. ; 

For distinguished service in the field:—The following regimental Majors, 
being Lieutenant-Colonels by brevet, are to have their brevet rank converted 
into substantive rank unattached, should they prefer it to remaining with their 
regiments, in accordance with the royal warrant of 6th Oct., 1854:—Majors 
and Brevet-Lieutenant Colonels Chas. R. Sackville, Lord West, 21st foot; 
Thos § Powell, 57th foot; Richard Wilbraham, 7th foot; Alfred H Horsford, 
Rifle Brigade: the Hon Percy E Herbert, 43d toot; Henry C B Daubeney, 55th 
foot; and Harry Smith, 68th foot. 

To be promoted for distinguished service in the field to the substantive rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, unattached:—Major the Hon William Lygon Pakenham, 
unattached. 

To be promoted to the brevet rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and the substantive 
rank of 45 unattached, for distinguished service in the field: —Capt and Bre- 
vet-Major the Hon J W B Macdonald, unattached. 


To be promoted for distinguished service in the field to the brevet rank of 
Lieut-Col:—Majs McMahon, 5th Drag Gds; W 8 Norcott, Rifle Brig; R Stra- 
ton, 77th foot; J R Stuart, 21st foot; Sir T St V H C Troutbridge, 7th foot; G 
Dixon, 77th foot; R T Farren, 47th foot; J G Champion, 95th foot; H W Bun- 
bury, 23d foot; H Hume, 95th foot; J B Battullo. 30th foot; J T Grant, 49th 
foot; A Low, 4th Lt Drags; and F P Harding, 23d foot. 


Capt and Brev-Lieut-Col A C Sterling, unattached; and Capt and Brev-Maj 
C Nasmyth, unattached, to have the substantive rank of Maj, unattached, for 
distinguished service in the field. 


To be promoted for distinguished service in the field to the brevet rank of 
Lieut-Col:—Cuapts and Brey Majs K Blane, unattached; G V Mundy, 33d foot; 
the Hon A rae 60th Rifles; the Hon F Colborne, 15th foot; the Hon R Rollo, 
42d foot; J 53 Wood, 13th foot; and Lieut and Capt and Brev-Maj his Serene 
Highness Prince William Augustus Edward of Saxe Weimar, of the Ist (or 
Grenadier) Foot Guards. 


To be promoted for distinguished service in the field to the brevet rank of 
Majors in the army ey J AV Kirkland, 2lst Ft; K D Mackenzie, 92d 
Ft; J Conolly, unattached; A Macdonell, Rifle Brigade; E S Claremont, Cana- 
dian Rifles; E R Wetherall, Scots Fusileer Gds; F R Elringtou, Rifle Brig; C 
8 Glazbrook, 49th Ft; T H Clifton, 7th Drag Gds; C J Woodford, Rifle Brig; 
W P Campbell, 23rd Ft; W F Hopkins, Royal Marines; E H Maxwoll, 88th 
Ft; H Smith, 3rd Ft; J A Street, 57th Ft; J A Ewart, 93rd Ft; J E Thackwell, 
22nd Ft; H E Weare, 50th Ft; J R Glyn, Rifle Brig; E W D Bell, 23rd Ft; E 
G Hallowell, 28th Ft; T Davis, 95th Ft; C G Ellison, Ist or Grenadier Gds; W 
Sankey, 47th Ft; H M Hamilton, 47th Ft; E A Whitmore, 30th Ft; Hon A E 
Hardinge, Coldstream Gds; W Inglis, 57th Ft; Hon W F Scarlett, Scots Fusi- 
leer Gds; R N F Kingscote, Scots Fusileer Gds; A H L Fox, Grenadier Gds; 
E Neville, Scot Fusileer Gds; E Fellows, 12th Light Drags; S G Jenyns, 13th 
Lt Drags; J W Armstrong, 49th Ft; L Shadwell, 19th Ft; W Morris, 17th Lt 
Drags; J Hackett, 77th Ft; Hon P R B Fielding, Coldstream Gds; C Adams, 
49th Ft; A H P S Wortley, ist Drag Gds; Hon $ Elliot, Rifle Brig; J W Thomp- 
son; 10th Lt Drags; C C de Morel, 67th Ft; A W D Burton, 5th Drag Gds; J 
Gubbins, 85th Ft; L H Daniell, 68th Ft; Hon A M Cathcart, 93rd Ft; Hon W 
G Boyle, 2ist Ft; J H Burke, 88th Ft; A M M‘Donald, 92nd Ft; L Graham, 41st 
Ft; and A C Greville, Scots Fusileer Gds. 


The following officers of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers have been 
promoted for distinguished service :— 


Brevet : Royal Artillery—To be Lt-Col in the Army, Capt and Brevet-Major 
J M Adye. To be Majors in the Army, Capts D W Paynter, E Woodhouse, G 
A Maude, W Swinton, CL D’Aguilar, J J Brandling, J Turner, J R Ander- 
son, J C W Fortescue, and C H Morris; Second Captains, E B Hamley,S E 
Gordon, Hon E T Gage, D E Hoste, H P Yates, and J F Pennycuick. 
Royal Bagivests 0 be Lieut-Col in the Army, Capt and Brevet-Major 
R Tylden. To be Majors in the Army, Capts J W Gordon, and F E Chapman; 
and Second Capt J W Lovell. a 


REWARDS FOR MERITORIOUS ConpUcT.—The Horse Guards memorandum 
states that the Queen has been pleased to command that, as a mark of the Ma- 
jesty’s recognition of the meritorious services of non-commissioned officers of the 
army under the command of Field-Marshal Lord Raglan, in the recent brilliant 
operations in the Crimea, the Field-Marshal shall submit, through the Gene- 
ral Commanding-in-Chief, the name of one serjeant of each regiment of ca- 
valry, of the three battalions of the Foot Guards, and of every regiment of 
infantry of the line, to be promoted to a cornetcy or ensigncy, for her Majesty's 


approval; and, with the view to render immediately available the i f 
these meritorious men, her Majesty has directed that the F.-M. do tppeins 
provisionally, and pending her Majesty’s pleasure, the serjeants 


so recom- 


mended to regiments in the army under his cémmand ; and her Majesty has 
further been graciously pleased to signify her intention that, on the several 
recommendations receiving her Majesty’s approval, the commission shall in 
each case bear date the 5th of November, 1854. 

To mark her Majesty's sense of the distinguished, gallant, and good con- 
duct of the army serving under Field Marshal Lord Raglan. she has ordered 
that one sergeant of each regiment of cavalry and infantry shall be selected 
by the commanding officer, and recommended for the grant of an annuity, not 
exceeding £20. The annuity so granted to be at the disposal of the serjeant, 
although he may be still in the service. é 

Her Majesty has also ordered that the commanding officer of each regiment 
of cavalry shall be allowed to recommend one serjeant, two corporals, and 
four privates, and the commanding officer of each regt of infantry, and of each 
battalion of Ft Gds, and of the Rifle Brigade, shall be allowed to recommend 
one serjeant, four corporals, and ten privates, to receive a medal and a gratui- 
ty of—for a serjeant, £15 ; for a corporal, £10 ; for a private, £5. The gra- 
tuity to be placed in the regimental savings’ bank, there to remain in deposit 
at interest until his discharge from service. 


War Orrice, Dec. 8.—4th Drag Gds; Lt Clarke to be me w-p; to be Lts 
w-p; Cornets Webb v Clarke and Wilkinson. 5th Drag Gds; Lt Halford to be 
Capt w-p; to be Lts w-p; Cors Montgomery v Halford, Ferguson. 6th Dra 
Gds; Lt Hawker to be Capt b-p, v Sherston, who ret. 7th Drag Gds; Lt-Co 
Twopeny, from h-p of 9th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Byt-Col Ainslie, who exs; Maj. 
Centinck to be Lt-Col b-p,v_Twopeny, who rets; Capt Walker to be Majb-p, 
v Bentinck; Lt Lamb to be Capt b-p, v Walker. Ist Drag; Lt Chamberlain to 
be Capt w-p; to be Lts w-p; Cors Glyn, v Chamberlain, Hartopp. 2d Drags; 
Lt Sutherland to be Capt w-p; to be Lts w-p; Cors Nugent, v Sutherland, 
Prendergast. 4th Lt Drag; Lt and Adj Ellis, to be Capts w-p; to be Lts w-p, 
Cors Kink, v Ellis, Hunt. 6th Drag; Lt Wheatcroft to be Capt w-p; to be Lts 
w-p; Cors Sleigh, v Wheatcroft, Dawson. 8th Lt Drag; Lt Macnaghten to be 
Capt, w-p. 11th Lt Drag; Lt Trevelyan, to be Capt, w-p; to be Lts w-p; Cors 
Maddock, v Trevelyan, Annesley. 13th Lt Drags; Lt Purcell to be oe w-p, 
v Goad, killed in action; Lt Jervis to be Capt, w-p; to be Lt w.p; Cors Goad, v 
Purcell, Chamberlayne, v Jervis, Dearden; 15th Lt Drags; Bvt-Maj Knox to be 
Maj, b-p, v Brvt-Lt-Col Blachford, who ret; Lt Leeto be Capt, bp, v Knox; 
Cor Maude to be Lt, b-p, v Lee. 16th Lt Drags; Cor Tarratt to be Lt, b-p, v 
Sleeman, who ret; Winstanley, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Stewart, pro. 17th Lt 
Drags; to be Capts w-p; Lts Knight, vy Webb, died of his wounds, Hartopp; 
to be Lts w-p; Cors Lowe, v Knight, Burnand, v Hartopp; to be Cors at 
Cors Seymour, from Rl Horse Gds, v Leith, pro; J Gibsone,Gent, y Wombwell, 
pro. Ist, or Gren Regt of Ft Gds; Ens Clive, from¥Rifle Brigade, to be Ens 
and Lt, w-p, v Balgonie, pro; Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; Lt and Capt Wilson 
to be Capt end Lt-Col, b-p, v Mackinnon, whose pro b-p, has been cancelled; 
Capt the Hon H Byng to be Adj, v Newdigate, pro; Rogers, Gent, to be Assist 
Surg, v Wildbore, who res. Scots Fusilier Gds; Lt and Capt the Hon J Jocelyn 
to be Capt and Lt-Col, w-p, v Blair, killed in action; Lt and Capt and Bvt-Maj 
Paget to be Capt and Lt-Col, w-p, v Seymour, killed in action; to be 
Lts and Capts, w-p; Ens and Lts Knollys, v Jocelyn, Lindsay, v Paget. 
Ist Regt of Ft; Lt Wells to be Capt, w-p, v Allix, killed in aetion; Ens Low 
to be Lt, w-p, v Wells. 3d Ft; Lt Warburton to be Capt, b-p, v Robson, who 
ret; Ens Stewart to be Lt, b-p, vy Warburton; Suttie, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v 
Stewart. 6th Ft; Lt Spoor to be Capt, be. v Piercey, who ret; Ens Powell to 
be Lt, b-p, v Spoor; R Sheil, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Powell; H Lawrell, Gent, 
to be Ens, w-p, v Angelo, app to 74th Ft. 13th Ft; Assist-Surg Barry, MD, 
from 22d Ft, to be Surg,v D’Arcy, pro. 18th Ft; it Blacker, from Ist W I 
Regt, to be Lt, v Swaby, who ex. 19th Ft; Lt Lidwill to be Capt, w-p, v Ker, 
killed in action; Ens Goren to be Lt, w-p, v Lidwill. 20th Ft; Ens Dowglasse 
to be Lt, w-p, v Dowling, killed in action. 21st Ft; Ens Clerke to be Lt, w-p, 
v Hunt, killed in action. 30th Ft; N Massey, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Austin, 
ro. 33d Ft; Ens Rogers to be Lt, w-p, v Thorold, killed in action. 39th Ft, 
Hyslop, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Lynch, who ret. 40th Ft; H Rogers, Gent, 
to be Ens, w-p, v vad ney 4ist Ft; = Eman to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Car- 
penter, killed in action; Brvt-Maj Maydwell to be Maj, w-p, v Eman. To be 
Capts w-p: Lt Hunt, v Maydwell; Adj Johnston, v Richards, killed in action. 
To be Lts w-p: Ensigns Hamilton, v Hunt; Peddie, v Swaby; Kingscote, v 
Taylor; Fitzroy, v Stirling, all killed in action. 43d Ft; Ens Elliott to be Lt, 
b-p, v Nott, who ret; Ens Maguire, from 48th Ft, to be Ens, v Elliott. 46th 
Ft; Lt Shervinton to be Capt, w-p, v O'Toole, dec; Ens Coote tobe Lt, w-p, v 
Shervinton. 47th Ft; Ens Irby to be Lt, w-p, v Wollocombe, died of his 
wounds; Ens Palmer to be Lt, b-p, v Irby, whose pro b-p has been cancelled. 
48th Ft; W Cumming, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Maguire, app to 43d Ft. 49th 
Ft; Ens Young to be Lt, w-p, v Armstrong, killed in action. 50th Ft; Ens 
Fyler to be Lt, w-p, v Dashwood, killedinaction. 51st Ft; Assist-Surg Webb, 
MB, from Staff, to be Surg, v Beatson, pro on Staff. 55th Ft; Lt and Adj War- 
ren to be Capt, w-p, v Butler, killed in action. To be Lts w-p: Ensigns John- 
son, v Taylor, dec; Trevor, v Birch. 57th Ft; Brvt-Lt-Col Shadforth to be Lt- 
Col, w-p, v Goldie, died of his wounds; Capt Warre to be Maj, w-p, v Shad- 
forth. To be Capts w-p: Lts Butler, v Stanley, killed in action; St Clair, v 
Warre; Forsyth, v Bland, died ef wounds. To be Lts w-p: Ensigns Mitchell, v 
Butler; Shortt, v St Clair; Bird, v Forsyth. To be Ens w-p: Curwin, Gent, vy 
Shortt. 60th Ft: A Gore, Gent, tobe Ens b-p, v Steuart, who ret. 63d Ft: Maj the 
Hon R Dalzell to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Swyny, killed in action ; Capt Harries to 
be Maj, w-p, v Dalzell; Lt Carey to be Capt, w-p, v Harries; Ens Wyberg to 
be Lt, w-p, v Curtois, killed in action. 65th Ft: Lt Bulkeley to be Capt, b-p, 
v Ewen, who ret! Ens Little to be Lt, b-p, v Bulkeley ; T Dickin, Gent, to be 
Ens, b-p, v Little. 72d Ft: To be.Lts b-p—Ensigns Hon A Fitzmaurice, v 
Rice ; Basset, v Buchanan. To be Ensigns b-p—Richardson, Gent, v Fitz- 
maurice ; Brown, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Basset. 75th Ft: Ens Briscoe to be 
Lt, w-p, v Meynell, killed in action. 77th Ft: Lt Gilby to be Capt, w-p, v Ni- 
cholson, killed in action; Ens and Adjt Morgan to have the rank of Lt; Ens 
Carden to be Lt, w-p, v Gilby. 86th Ft: Brt-Lt-Col Tudor to be Lt-Col, w-p, 
v Brt-Col Alpin, dec ; Brt-Maj Stuart to be Maj, w-p, v Tudor; Lt Weaver to 
be Capt, w-p, v Stuart ; Ens Wilson to be Lt, w-p,v Weaver. 88th Ft: Asst- 
Surg Dunlop, M D, from 4th Ft, to be Surg, v Moore, pro on Staff. 89th Ft: 
Asst-Sur Gilborne to be Surg, v Roberts pro on Staff. 92d Ft: Lt Erskine to 
be Capt, w-p, v Hon Charteris, killed in action ; Ens Farquharson to be Lt, 
w-p,v Erskine. 94th Ft: Capt Wahab to be Paymaster, v Shearman, app to 
Ist Drags. Rifle Brigade: Lt the Hon J Stuart to'be Capt, w-p, v Cartwright, 
killed in action ; Sec-Lt Morgan to be Lt, w-p, vStuart. Tobe Ensigns w-p— 
G Grey, Gent, v Malcolm, whose pro, b-p, has been cancelled ; A Tottenham, 
Gent, v Morgan, pro. Ist WI Regt: Lt Swaby, from 18th Ft, to be Lt, v 
Blacker, who ex. 


Srarr.—Col Havelock, C B, 53d Regt, from Qtrmr-Gen to be adjt to the 
Forces serving in the E 1, v Markham, pro to be Maj-Gen ; Col Congreve, C 
B, 29th Regt, to be Qtrmr-Gen of the Forces serving in the E I, v Havelock, 
app Adjt-Gen ; Paymaster Burney, from 51st Ft, to be Paymaster of a Depot 
Batt. 





Hospitau Starr.—Staff-Surg of first class R Lawson to be Dep-Inspect- 
Gen of Hospitals. To be Surgs of the first class; Surgeons Moore, from 88th 
Ft, v Lawson, pro; Beatson, MD, from 51st Ft; Roberts, from 89th Ft; D’Arcy, 
MD, from 13th Ft. To be Surgs of see class; Assist-Surg Walshe, MD, from 
Ordnance Med Dep; Evans, MD, from 16th Lt Drags; Simpson, MB, from 71st 
Ft; Manifold, from 67th Ft; Young, MD, from 11th Ft; Reynolds, from Rifle 
Brigade, v Mackay, dec. 

BrevetT.—The undermentioned promotions to take place consequent upon 
the decease of the following officers, viz: Gen Viscount Lorton, died Nov. 20; 
Lt-Gen Egerton, died Nov 18; Maj-Gen Sir G Cathcart, KCB, died Nov 5; Col 
Lockwood, CB, h-p 3d Lt Drags, ae en to the Queen, to be Maj-Gen; 
Lt-Col Storks, unatt, to be Col; Major Deverill, Depot Batt at Walmer, to be 
Lt-Col; Capt Darell, of 60th Ft, to be Maj. 

OFFICE OF OrpnancE, Dec. 4.—RI Regt of Artillery; Brvt-Cols to be Cols; 
Cater, v Crawford, removed as a Gen Officer; Pester, v Gordon. removed as a 
Gen Officer; Bloomfield, vy Dundas, removed as aGen Officer. Brvt-Majs to be 
Cols in the Regt; Ellis, v Cater; Harrison, v Pester; Buchanan, v Bloomfield. 
Sec Capts to be Capts; McCrea, v Ellis; Elgee, jv Harrison; Desborough, v 
Buchanan. First Lts to be Sec Capts; Vandeleur, v McCrea; Orr, v Elgee; 
Hill, v Desborough. Sec Lts to be First Lts; Hall, v Vandeleur; Eden, v Orr; 

tilmour, v Hill. 

ORDNANCE MeEp Dert.—Staff Assist-Surg Haughton, MB, to be Assist-Surg 
v Donnall, pro in the Army Med Dep. 


War-Orrice, Dec. 15.—2d Regt Life Gds; Cor and Sub-Lt Lane to be Lt b-p, 
v the Hon C B Lyons, who ret; J Cuninghame, Gent, to be Cor and Sub-Lt b-p, 
v Lane. RI Horse Gds; The Hon G Hill to be Cor b-p, v Seymour, app to 17th 
Lt Drags. 4th Drag Gds; Lt Brigstocke to be Capt w-p. 5th Drag Gds; Lt 
Swinfan to be Capt, w-p. 6th Drag Gds; F Curtis, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Faw- 
cett, who ret. 7th Drag Gds; J Cleland, Gent, to be Corb-p. 2d Drags; Lt 
Buchanan to be Capt w-p; Lt Wale, from h-p 15th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Bucha- 
nan. 4th Lt Drags; Lt Marshall to be Capt W-p; Cor Booth to be Lt w-p, v 
Marshall; to be Cor w-p, Ens Sparke, from 68th Ft, v Browne, pro. 6th Drags; 
Capt Von Streng, from h-p 15th Lt Drags, to be Capt; Lt Clements, from h-p 
15th Lt Drags, to be Lt. 8th Lt Drags; Lt Clutterbuck to be Capt w-p; Lt 
Puget, from h-p 15th Lt Drags, to be Lt v Clutterbuck. 11th Lt Drags; Capt 
Fellowes, from 12th Lt Drags, to be Capt; Lt Price, from h-p 15th Lt Drags, 
to be Lt; Serj-Major Bull to be Cor w-p, v Houghton, pro. 12th Lt Drags; 
Capt Brett, from h-p 15th Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Fellowes, app to llth Lt 
Drags. 13th Lt Drags; Lt Clayton to be Capt w-p: to be Lts w-p; Lt Mac- 
niell, from 3d Ft, v Clayton; Lt Vivian, from h-p 15th Lt yo 17th Lt 
Drags; Capt Macartney, from h-p 15th Lt Drags, to be Capt; Lt Barber, from 
h-p 15th Lt Drags, to be Lt. Coldstream Regt of Gds; Lt Jolliffe, from 4th Lt 
Drags, to be Lt and Capt w-p, vStrong, pro; LtHon W Feilding, from 62d Ft, 
to be Lieut and Captain, without purchase, vice Mackinnon, killed in action. 
Scots Fusilier Gds: Capt and Lt-Col Ridley to be Maj, w-p, (with the rank of 
Col,) v Sir C Hamilton, Bart, who ret ; Lt and Capt Lord A Vane-Tempest to 
“be Capt and Lt-Col, b-p, v Ridley; Ens and Lt Thistlethwayte to be Lt and 
Capt, b-p, v Vane-Tempest. 7th Ft: H Plumber, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v 
Jones, pro. 9th Ft: To be Lts w-p—Ensigns Hussey, Beresford. Sealy. 14th 
Ft: To be Lts w-p—Ensigns Graham, Bridges, Hall. 15th Ft: Lt Walmsley to be 
Capt, b-p, v Hoare, who ret ; Ens Smyth to be Lt, b-p, v Walmsley ; J Kem- 
mis, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Smyth. isth Ft: To be Ensigns w-p—Faircloth, 
Gent, v Wolseley, pro; Col-Serj Cunningham. To be Assist-Surgs Ryall, Act- 
Assist-Surg Philip, M B. 19th Ft: To be Ensigns wre ren from 58th 
Ft, v Goren, pro; Kindersley, Gent, vy Unett, pro. 20th Ft: J Kirkby, Gent, 
| to be Ens, w-p, v Dowglasse, pro. 2lst Ft: J Pester, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v 
| Clerke, pro. 22d Ft: Lt Tweedi, from Slst Ft, to be Lt, v King, whoex. 23d 
| Ft: Ens Monsell to be Lt, w-p, v Somerville, whose pro has been cancelled ; 
| J Tupper, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Bigge, pro. 26th Ft: H Bindon, Gent, to 
| be Ens, w-p, v Lockhart, pro. 27th Ft: E Fox, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Berry, 








app Qtrmr ; Ens Berry, to be Qtrmr, v Spenc, dec. 30th Ft: Lt Saunders, 
from the Ist Lan Militia, to be Ens, w-p, v Campbell, pro. 33d Ft: G Worth- 
ington, Gentleman, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Rogers, promo- 
ted. 34th Foot: To be Lieuts w-p—Ensigns Saunders, Clayton, Scott. 
39th Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ensigns Powell, Thackwell, Stokes. 40th Ft; Ens 
Tod to be Lt, b-p, v Pennefather, who ret; A Cook to be Ens b-p, v Tod. 41st 
Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: H Bryan, Gent, v Kingscote, pro; Wavell, v Peddie, 
pro; A Hall, Gent, v Hamilton, pro. 46th Ft; J Churebill, Gent, v Coote, 

ro. 47th Ft; W Mylius, Gent, v Irby, pro. 49th Ft; W Madan, Gent, v 

oung, pro; F Powell, Gent, v Chatfield, pro. 50th Ft; F Falkner, Gent, v 
Fyler, pro. 55th Ft; to be Lt w-p: Ensigns Burke, v Warren, pro; Stone, 
Evans, Temple. Tobe Ensigns w-p: Qrt-Mr-Serg Scott, v Johnson, pro; Hobbs, 
Gent, v Trevor, pro; Burke to be Adj, v Warren, pro. 57th Ft; H Shute, Gent, 
to be Ens, w-p, v Mitchell, pro. 60th Ft; Capt Wilton, from h-p unatt, to be 
Capt, v Kenny, whoex. 62d Ft; Ens Davenport to be Lt, w-p, v the Hon 
Fielding, pro in Coldstream Gds. 63rd Ft; to be Ens w-p: Lt Pye, from 
(King’s Own) Ist Stafford Mil, vy Clutterbuck, killed in action; 8 Moore, Gent, 
v Twysden, pro. 68th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: Ensigns Clarkson, from R Wilts 
Mil, pro; G Nicholetts, Gent, vy Tucker, pro. 69th Ft; Col-Serj Bustard to be 
Qtr-Mr, v Smyth; app Paymaster. 77th Ft; Lt Hon J Colborne, from 74th Ft, 
to be Lt. 78th Ft; Capt Adams, from 83d Ft, to be Capt, vy Keogh, who ex. 
8lst Foot; Lieut King, from 22d Foot, to be Lieut, vy Tweedie, who exchanges. 
83d Foot; Capt Keogh, from 78th Foot, to be Capt, v Adams, who exchanges. 
84th Ft; Serj-Maj Donelan to be Qtmr, v Faircloth, dec. 90th Ft; Ens Jack- 
son to be Qtmr, v Newland, whoret upon h-p. 99th Ft; Lt Isdell, to be Capt 
w-p, v Gall, dec. Ens Clarkson to be Lt w-p, v Isdell; Ens Hornby to be Lt 
b-p, v Clarkson, whose pro b-p has been cancelled; H Day, Gent, to be Ens 
wp, v Clarkson, pro; Lt Macdonald to be Adj, v Despard, who res the Adjy 
only. Rifle Brigade ; Capt Somerset to be w-p, V Rooper, died of his 
wounds; Lt Clifton to be Capt wp v Somerset; Sec Lt Cuninghame to be Lt 
w-p, v Clifton; Ens Talbot to be Lt w-p, v Cuninghame, whose pro has been 
cancelled; Rooper, Gent, to be Ens we v Cuninghame; W Ruthven, Gent, to 
be Ens w-p, v Lord Clinton, pro. 2d Wt I Regt; Serj-Maj Carvell to be Ens 
w-p, vSt Aubyn, pro. 

Brever.—Capt Cox, of 13th Ft, to be Maj; Capt Chads, of 64th Ft, to be 
Maj; Capt Olpherts, of the Bengal Artillery, employed on a special Service in 
Turkey, to have the local rank of Maj in Turkey while so employed. 

Hosritau Srarr.—To be Act Assist-Surgs; Slaughter, Gent, v Ryall, app 
to 18th Ft; Wheatley, Gent, v Philip, app to 18th Ft. 

Unartacnep.—Bvt-Col-Maj, on h-p unatt (late Commandant of the troops in 
Western Australia), to be Lt-Col w-p, on the abolition of that app. 

MEmMORANDA.—The promotion of the undermentioned Officers, as stated in 
the Gazette of Dec. 8, has been cancelled, viz :—63d Ft; Ens Benyon. 77th Ft; 
Ensigns Colquhoun, Leggett, J Dodd. 79th Ft; Ens McNair. 


Navy. 


CuaNnGes IN THE Buack Sea FLeet.—Katcha, Nov. 21.—During the 
few days several changes have taken place in the command of some of 
the vessels. Capt. Dacres, of the Sanspareil, is invalided, and Capt. 
Heath, of the Viger, took his place ad interim. The command of the 
Viger. was given to Lt. Hore, Commander of the Beagle ; and to this 
latter Mr. Hewit acting mate, was appointed. The two latter owe their 
promction to the good services which they did in the batteries on shore, 
principally during the two engagements on the Inkermann on the 26th 
of October and the 5th inst., when they inflicted considerable loss with 
their guns on the retreating Russian columns. 

Besides Capt. Dacres, Capt. Graham, of the Rodney, and Capt. Eden, of 
the London, have invalided. Capt. King, of the Leander, is appointed to 
the Rodney, and Capt. Jones, the gallant commander of the Sampson, is 
appointed to the London. The Sampson, falls to the share of Capt. 
Brock, the Governor of Eupatoria, and Capt. the Hon. S. T. Carnegie, 
of the Tribune, takes the Leander. 





MoveMEntTs.—Several ships have arrived at home-ports from the Bal- 
tic ; amongst them the Cesar, 91, the Princess Royal, 90, with the flag 
of Real Admiral Seymour, who resumes his superintendence at Devon- 
port, the St. Jean d’Acre, 100, and the James Watt,91. They are all 
screw-steamers. The Retribution and Samson steam-frigates are or- 
dered home from the Black Sea to receive new boilers and new guns. 

Tue DiscOVERER OF THE Nortu-WeEst PassaGeE.--The Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty have presented to Capt. M'Clure a very hand- 
some gold watch, with a suitable inscription, as a token of their entire 
approbation of his conduct during his absence on the perilous enterprise 
which he has been so fortunate as to carry to a successfu! issue. Their 
lordships admit that Capt. M‘Clure is the discoverer of the North-west 
| Passage, and we presume that the watch is only a slight instalment of 
‘the favours which are due to him for having solved a problem which oc- 
cupied the attention of the scientific world for so many years. (We find 
this item in the London papers. From it we should suppose that the 
mysterious influence at the Admiralty, which has been more or less visi- 
ble through all the Arctic affairs, has been exerted to belittle Capt. 
M‘Clare. A gold watch to the discoverer of the North-western Passage! !) 

Capt. CuNNINGHAM’s MopE OF REEFING TopsaILs.—The Commander-in- 
Chief, Vice-Adml. Sir Thomas Cochrane, accompanied by Sir Thos. Mait- 
land and Capt. Crispin, went on board the Deliah, timber ship, lying off 
the Gosport beach, for the purpose of practically testing the working of 
Cunningham’s reefing topsails from the deck. Capt. Hay, of the Vic- 
tory, was also present, having a party of marines from the Vice- 
tory, guard-ship, to test the principle. The commander-in-chief will. of 
course, make his report to the Admiralty, and we doubt not but that it 
will be of the most favourable nature. It is due to Mr. Cunningham to 
state that everything worked most satisfactorily, and showing that when 
a ship is short-handed, or when a sudden squall comes down on the ship, 
the topsails can be close-reefed from the deck in one quarter the time oc- 
cupied in sending the hands aloft. It is highly important, and deserving 
the highest consideration at the hands of the Government.—Ports- 
mouth Report, Dec. 12. Vide Albion, Dec. 23. 

APPoINTMENTS.— Capt Nias, C B, to be Superintendent of the Royal Wil- 
liam Victualling Yard and the Naval Hospital at Plymouth.—Lieuts: Beamish 
from the Excellent to the Exmouth; E F Kerby to the Geyser st-sl, at Ports- 
mouth; TC Bruce from the Prince Regent, to the Excellent; Bedingfield re- 
oar of the Pluto, to the Victoria and Albert, H M yacht.—Surgeons: Cald- 
well from the Waterloo, 120, to the Stag convict ship; Booth to the Waterloo; 
Wade to the Geyser; Ballard to the Melampus troop-ship at Sheerness.—Pay- 
masters: Bateman, from the dja, 60. tothe Exmouth, 90; H S Gibson to the 
Ajax; J Donald to the Vixen, p-w st-sl on the south coast of America station; 
Simmonds, recently clerk in charge of the Pandora surveying vessel, to the 
Electra, 14, 81,on the Australian station; J B Jackson, recently clerk of the 
Mariner, 12,sl,on the N Aand WI station, to the Devonshire st-s] on the same 
station._-Chaplain: Rev J W Ridley tothe Nankin, 50, at Chatham. 


Promotions.—Commanders; R A Oliver, recently in the Monarch, 84, and 
G Parker, in command of the Barracouta, p-w st-sl, on the E I station, to be 
Captains. 

Roya Marines.—With reference to H Maj’s Order in Counci! of 13th Sept, 
1854, the following promotions are to take place :—To Generals : Lt-Gens 
Tremenheere, KH, and Nicolls. The undermentioned officers, who were placed 
upon ret f-p previously to H Maj’s said Order in Council, to be each promoted 
to a step of Brevet rank.—To be Colonels: Lt-Cols Gillespie, Garmston, Ste- 
vens, Fegen, Hornbrook, Dawes, Calamy, Clarke, Tothill._-Major-Gen Sir John 
Owen, KCB, KH, has retired, after filling the office of deputy-adjutant-general 
of this corps for the last sixteen years.—Lt-Col Wesley succeeds Sir John 
Owen.—Capt Langleys, of the Artillery companies, is appointed assist-adj-ge- 
neral of R M, v Wesley.—First Lt Buck to be Capt.—Sec Lts Bratton and Cop- 
pin to be First Lts—First Lt Rybot to h-p.—First Lt Mawbey to be Lt and 
Qtr-Mtr, v Williams, pro. 





Obituary. 


Lorp Freperick FirzcLARENCE.—We regret to announce the death of 
Lord Frederick Fitzelarence, G-C.H., Commander.in-Chief at Bombay, 
and Colonel of the 36th Regiment. His Lordship was second son of King 
William IV. and Mrs. Jordan ; was born in 1799, and in 1821 married 
Lady Augusta Boyle daughter of the Earlof Glasgow. Lord Frederick 
entered the army in 1814, and at his death held the rank of Lieutenant- 
General. Although he had never seen active service, Lord Frederick 
Fitzclarence always took a very warm interest in his profession, and the 
benefits of his military administration of the Portsmouth district and of 
the Bombay Presidency have been sensibly felt by those under his com- 


mand, : 

In Edinburgh, Lord Rutherford, a very eminent Scotch Judge. We must 
omit eae of him until next week.—At Richmond-hill, W. Percival, Esq., 
Veterinary-Surgeon, Ist Regt. Life Guards.—At Kensington, Commr. Col- 
thurst, R.N.—At Rawul Pindee, in the Punjaub, Lieut. Monat, of the 24th Foot. 
_-Francis Balfour, Esq., of Fernie Castle, Fifeshire-—At Bath, Lieut-Col. 
Stoyte, late Inspecting Bieta Officer of the York District, and formerly Lieat- 
Col, Commanding the 24th and 17th Regiments.—-At Brighton, Major-Gen. Ar- 
thur Morris, of Brookham Lodge, Dorking, Surrey._Hardman Philips, Esq., 
of Gwern Vale, of Breconshire, late of Philipsburg, Centre county, Pennsylva- 
nia, in his 71st year.— At Stephens’s-green, Dublin, Capt. Draffen, R.N.—Lady 
Margaret Walpole, the only surviving sister of that lamented statesman the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval.—At West Cowes, Commr. John Way, R.N.— 
At the Vicarage, Watford, the Hon. and Rev. W. R. Capel, vicar of Watford, 





Herts, rector of Rane, Essex, and one of H.M ajesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. 








1855. 


New Books. 
DEMOCRITUS AND HERACLITUS ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


It may be remembered that Mr. Samuel Phillips, the literary critic of 
the London Times, was recently compelled to lay down his pen, and to 
become himeelf the subject of an obituary notice, in place of killing-off 
young aspirants in the world of letters, or setting them upon a pinnacle 
of fame. Who has succeeded him, we do not know. But the successor 
has made his début, and we transfer his maiden essay to ourcolumns. We 
are the more induced to do this, because he deals partly with a nobleman, 
whose name is familiar on this continent. The critic heads his article 
“ Carlisle and Oldmixon.’’ The former is the Earl so titled (Lord Mor- 
peth whilst here) ; the latter is a British naval officer. Longman’s great 
publishing house has recently issued the travelling experiences of both— 
the patrician’s being a Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters, the mari- 
ner’s being Gleanings from Piccadilly to Pera—and each, curiously 
enough, borrowed from the element with which he is least associated.— 
We sincerely trust that these remarks of the Times may check the flood 
of itineraries, by which literature has of late years been inundated. 


In a critical year, which will be long remembered in the annals of Eng- 
land, two Boglish gentlemen started from their country upon a European 
tour—one a veteran in the maritime service, one tolerably mature in po- 
litical life—by name John Oldmixon, Commander, R.N., and the Rizht 
Hon. the Ear! of Carlisle. There were others, indeed, who, with various 
aims of war, literature, amusement, or research, undertook at the same 
time the same journey. We are attracted to these two rather than to 
others by the simple circumstance of their putting forward a claim and 
seeking notoriety—-for to publish an account of your travels is to do both. 
We are now before a High Court of Criticism to take outa rule to show cause 
against one and the other of these appellants, and, by way of opening the 
case, cannot do better than give some outline of their respective expedi- 
tions. Lord Carlisle, then, left England on the 3d of June, 1853, and, 
making short halt at Dresden and Vienna, travelled, by the Danubian 
route, in three weeks to Constantinople ; he voyaged up and down the 
Greek ee and the Levantine seas in vessels of the English fleet 
for ten months, and finaliy, by Trieste, Venice, and the St. Gothard, made 
his way back to London in time for the expectant season. Commander 
Oldmixon, per contra, proceeded with the utmost leisure by Marseilles 
and Genoa to Naples and Malta ; he departed without congé from the 
Morning Post, in November, 1853, arrived at Constantinople, not before 
the end of April, just as Lord Carlisle was taking his last Turkish bath ; 
he effected the most direct passages in the ordinary steam packets, and 
brought his cargo of experiences safe into the Mersey a month later than 
the rival instalment reached London. The two publications appeared 
within a month of each other, but the order was reversed, which might be 
due to a certain simplicity of thought and diction in the book of Oldmixon 
—the property of warriors since Julius Casar—as opposed to the clean 
cut writing and classical allusions which distinguish the more philosophic 
statesman. 

If we were to trust the commencement of Lord Carlisle’s narrative, it 
should appear that the predominant idea with which he visited, the East 
was an anticipation of prophecy coming to its fulfilment. Since, how- 
ever, from this point to the end of the diary we hear no more upon the 
subject, we may form an opinion for ourselves, and state shortly that the 
most prominent idea is to be found in the general satisfaction and discur- 
sive good nature of the writer. By a sort of happy antagonism, general 
dissatisfaction predominates over every other feeling in the Commander’s 
book. Truth, as this last somewhere observes, is not always truth. The 
world has two sides—one visible to Heraclitus, one to Democritus. Gar- 
rick had two sides to his face. So, in point of tone, the two works repre- 
sent the suusbine and the cloud of life. We may allow that in point of 
style it is the lyre to the bagpipe, the cantata to the coronach, for it isim- 
possible that Lord Carlisle should write without much infusion of learning, 
of taste, and sentiment. In Commander John Oldmixon, on the other hand, 
we recognise no one literary quality except volubility ; no merits of form 
to compensate the iteration of old matter--nothing to extenuate on bis 
side the mntual error of repeating what half the world knows by actual 
vision, and the other half by incessant recurrence of description. But the 
error of judgment is mutual, common to the noble and thesimple. If 
Marray had never published a fact, nor Kinglake, nor Thackeray,.mor 
Curzon an impressioo—if Marco Polo or Sir John Mandeville had been 
the last of travellers—if Leake, and Wordsworth, and Mure, and Fel- 
lowes had never existed—or if Mre. Stark had composed an elegant fic- 
tion, we might have accepted either journal as valuable authority—one 
for the price of provisions, one for the hints to /iterati. As it is, we can- 
not say that much is administered by one or the other either to our wish 
or to our want. 

The secret of happiness lies often on the surface. ‘The world,” says 
Tennyson, “ comes gently to those who are cast in gentle mould.’’ It is 
observable throughout Lord Carlisle’s travels that everything and every- 
body comport themselves unconsciously as towards a nobleman. Like 
Christopher Sly, he cannot away with their attentions and amiabilities. 
All the ambassadors /éte him, and, with “ kindest promptitude of hospi- 
tality,” all the consuls, vice-consuls, attachés, admirals, captains, gover- 
nors, secretaries, chaplains, and doctors wait upon him with the most 
profuse and genuine courtesies. Their agreeableness is universal and in- 
exhaustible. It is far otherwise with the naval hero, to whom nobody 
lifts a hat or tenders a dinner—who passes by unheeded and unhonoured, 
and who sees the world, ia consequence, from a less religious and re- 
signed point of view. When Lord Carlisle comes to the Hotel Bellevue 
at Cologne he is put into an apartment “ evidently accustomed to receive 
travelling royalty ;’’ when John Oldmixon, Esq., comes to Meurice’s at 
Paris, he gets “a dark, tilefloored small bedroom, half lit and aired 
(with abominable smells), in a small dark court, and as uncomfortable, 
uncarpeted a coffeeroom.’’ The contrast is faithfully preserved through- 
out. At Constantinople Lord Carlisle dines every other day with Lord 
Stratford, and bas the run of the embassy gardens and otium umbratile 
which he loves; while our Commander, like the Peri in Lalla Rookh, 
“longing mueb to have a friend at the embassy,” speaks to the porter 
on two or three occasions, and once ‘* leaves his card.”” “Had I perse- 
vered,”’ he adds, “I might, perhaps, have been allowed as a personal fa- 
vour between us to have a look at the walled-in paddock and garden.” 
To have a look! Let us administer consolation to Oldmixon. Greater 
men have endured greater indignities. Did not Dr. Johnson eat his din- 
ner thankfully behind the bookselier’s screen? 

En revanche, Lord Carlisle cannot be excused of ingratitude. “He 
smelis sweet savours and he feels soft things.’ The civilities which he 
encountered are all alike acknowledged with interest, and the characters 
which pass before him receive a praise without distinction. It is one 
dead level of eulogy which we traverse, amid which no pre-eminence of 
virtue or vice, of culture or ignorance, stands out for a contrast—every 
single individual is served up with a favourable adjective to season him. 
The attaché at Vienna is the accomplished Julian. The attaché at 
Athens is the well-conditioned Locock. The lieutenant of the Retribu- 


tion is the spirited Willes. The purser of the Wasp is the gentlemutitike’? 


Gilpin. Captain Hardinge is a fine young fellow.. The captain of the 
Danubian steamer is quite a distinguished person. The consul at Broussa 
a handsome family. The vice-consul at Constantinople is very in- 
telligent, very able, very well informed, and his wife very agreeable. 
The mother-in-law of another consul retains a remarkable degree of beau- 
ty: though she has had 16 children. Mr. Whittle, of Bournabat, has dis- 
nguished manners. The governor’s chaplain at Corfu is agreeable and 
attractive. The cburch services of Mr. Blakiston are pleasing, and so are 
those on board of the Retribution ; those of the Firebrand are creditably 
rformed. Lieutenant Derriman is frank and genial. Admirable Dun- 
as is hospitable and warm-hearted. Captain Borlase is honest and sin- 
Sgn ew The Viscountess de Chabannes is a = cheerful lady. 
- M’Craith has a very comfortable morning meal. But there is one 
complimentary term which does duty for a great variety of excellences. 
Captain Excelmans is very intelligent and “ well-conditioned.”” Dr. Lo- 
cock’s son, attaché at Athens, as we have seen, is “ well-conditioned.”’ 
The wardroom of the Britannia has a “ well-conditioned” mess, Abd- 
el-Kader is eminently “ well-conditioned.”’ Ismail Pasha is one of the 
* best-conditioned” and enlightened of pashas. Mr. Marsh, the Ameri- 
can Minister at Constantinople, is one of the “ best-conditioned”’ persons 
it is possible to find anywhere. If we may venture on an interpretation 
of this term by the light of so many examples, it should mean “ pretty 
behaved.” But from these grateful acknowledgments, intelligible or not, 
what is to be learnt except that Lord Carlisle is easy to please, and that 
everybody is eager to please him? A worthy matter! 
Let us pass now for a moment to Heraclitus, who strikes the key-note 
of his whole expedition before he ie well out of his cab at the London- 
bridge terminus, and to whom nothing well-conditioned” turns up from 


the beginning to the end of his experience. As he rails down to Folkes- ! 
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tone, he sees out of window only stupid farming and avaricious landlord- 
ism. For transport to Boulogne he has a narrow, deep, dangerous steamer; 
scandit eratas triremes—care stands at the top of the gangway. At 
Paris the dark, small bedroom, with the abominable smells, is made 
ready for him. At Chalons he bas a damp bed and a miserable breakfast, 
and catches a severe cold in his head. French hotels, he tells us, at 
Cannes are enough to drive one away from a paradise, or to drive one 
mad. ‘“ Who can resist the excessive discomfort of a solitary life in 
an hotel or in lodgings in Naples’ Miserable cold nights and no fire ; no 
refuge but that crowded, smoky, cold café, the Europa.” And then the 
| dinners--what would he not give “ for a curry, or good rump steak and 
| oyster sauce ?”’ “‘ Roast beef or mutton and currant jelly, or boiled turnips, 
| caper sauce, stuffed turkey or goose—any of our homely hashes would be 
| exquisite.” Nor does a life thus saddened and overcast derive any con- 
| solation from the sympathy of others. Crossing over to Boulogne, he 
| tries to get up @ conversation with a naval man and is “shaken off.” 
The Duke of Northumberland, at Naples, passes him and makes no sign. 
‘“‘ My features must have struck him as familiar (we have indeed spoken), 
for I expected he would have nodded, he looked so hard at me and 
so goodnaturedly ; his face is the picture of goodness.” At Constanti- 
nople again he is in “ utter solitude ;” ‘lots of officers,’ but all are 
too intensely occupied with themselves to leave one any hope of claiming 
a countryman in chit-chat sans ceremonie. The pasteboard which he 
deposits at the embassy is not returned, and like the heart-sick youth who 
is driven by his cousin Amy to think of taking “ some savage woman,” 
he exclaims, “ I will next knock at the door rather of some native Moslem.” 
| Society, it should seem, is in the habit of treating Mr. Oldmixon with in- 
difference, and if grief is before him, despair is behind. He is flying from 
‘‘our bratalities, our ignorances, our anomalies, corruptions, nuisances, 
and absurdities; from the “ heart-burnings, trifling distinctions, contu- 
melies, miseries, and nonsenses of our West-end ;” fe has found it “in- 
tolerable to be despised and banished our best, nay, our only tolerable 
circle ; to be a nobody, to find title or riches the only passport possible, 
that a few hundreds a.year and a small street keep one for ever at a dis- 
tance from everything desirable.” Either he should take a course of Ovid 
at Tomos, or he should form the acquaintance of Lord Carlisle; the first 
would supply him with more melodious complaint, the last would scarcely 
| fail to set him on dis social legs as “ well-conditioned.” One good im- 
primatur suffices. Such being the general tone and feeling of Mr. Old- 
mixon’s book, what should we expect of his powers of reflection, or his 
powers of style? Here he is, the ver y king of commonplaces and the Mrs. 
Quickly of travel talk. “ How different,” says he, looking at Avignon 
with what he calls his mental eye—“ bow different things turn out from 
all one’s preconceived notions!” “ What a difference the sun makes in 
everything,” he theorizes, as he goes down the South-Eastern Railroad. 
“In travelling one should shake off all ideas of ordinary comforts,” he 
remarks apropos of a Saone steamboat. ‘“ After all, who knows what is 
for the best?” cries he at Leghorn, meditating on the death of Shelley. 
“ Nothing can be done without eating,” is his conclusion from a trip to 
Baiz. That there is no end to men’s opinions—that in all sorts of mis- 
eries one may draw some consolation from the greater wretchedness of 
others—-that all countries have their own peculiar ideas of good—-these 
are specimens of a philosopby which may safely be called archaic. It is 
no new statement that “those who are obliged to remain sensibly at 
| home have the best of it ;’’ but it is a startling one which attributes that 
| superiority of bliss to their “simply and so easily reading what we (the 
| Oldmixons) have got to say.” Since, however, in all this the special 
merits ofa book which takes in the Eastern question have not been duly 
canvassed, we must in fairness add one small paragraph as illustrative at 
once of the information and the language of this author; it shall be a 
passage bearing directly upon the war :-- 

“ Well, at this moment that oy autocrat barbarian of the North wi// 
rob others, and compels a war. Our troops across the Mediterranean are rush- 
ing to battle. Old veterans, after 40 years in the lap of idleness and luxury, 
are flattered by command even with one foot in the grave,—and Vane-London- 
derry not of them! No, I see he lies in some other quiet place, and youthful 
Cambridge is to try his hand. What if the Duke conta burst his cerements and 
see his secretary the Xenophon of the day—no, not the Xenophon, for retreat 
is not contemplated !” 

From this, as a matter of mere taste, it is refreshing to return to Lord 
Carlisle, whose “* Waters’’ are at least more prolific than the Com- 
mander’s “ Gleanings.” But does Lord Carlisle’s book fulfil, in point 
of novelty or of solid result, the conditions which are not fulfilled by 
the pages of Oldmixon? Does he see what other men have not seen, or 
draw inferences which they have failed to draw? Among that very large 
number of decently educated Englishmen who have visited the Bosphe- 
rus witbin the last 12 months are there none who have dined aboard the 
same vessels, taken tea with the same ladies, ridden on the same excur- 








same advantages and arrived at the same opinions? Are #ere not 
others who may have cut off their beards «i Malta, and seen our sail- 
ors don their white trousers at Christmas tide--who may have witnessed 
the ample farm of Mr. Calvert, and the ample library of Mr. Finlay, and 
the ample eyes of Mrs. Dowdwell (she was the Maid of Athens)--have 
mounted the marble staircase of Mr. Wyse, or made acquaintance with 
Sir Henry Ward’s “ large and affectionate family party?” And if Lord 
Carligle had peculiar opportunities of estimating the nature of the crisis 
through which Eastern Europe is passing--the wisdom or the folly of 
those who by station or by other accident are called to confront it— 
why is he so sparing of his judgments, and so prodigal of his praise? It 
is not our business to discover an aim for bis travels, whether interest in 
prophecy, or what not, but we would fain, if it were possible, find scme 
excuse for his volume. Is it to be found in a slight discussion upon the 
site of ancient Troy, which belongs, even if it is not addressed, as he 
says, to the scholar? Is it to be found in a strong and stern denuncia- 
tion of the Greek Government-—-a rule which was never yet loved or 
blessed of any man, much less at this particular moment? In fine, is 
there any reason why this Diary in the Turkish and Greek Waters 
should not, for all practical purposes, be shelved with the Gleanings 
Srom Piccadilly to Pera—its associate in circulating libraries, on club- 
tables, and even in the publisher's shop? The literary contrast between 
the two books is well-nigh lost in the sense of their equal utility. We 
knew before that Lord Carlisle had Homer and Pope at his fingers’ ends, 
though we did not apprehend that Com:iander Oldmixon had read up 
his Shakspeare. Let each have the benefit of that which is good in him, 
but, as far as their duty to us is in question, have they not alike gone 
upon their travels to “‘ pluck the pendent orange” of life, and, the one 
cursing it as bitter, the other charmed and imbued with its sweetness, 
have they not alike conspired to serve us up the rind? 


—=-—— 


DR. RAE, DR. KING, AND MR. DEASE. 

Having promised, last week to give Mr. Dease’s letter to the editor of 
the Montreal Herald a place in our columns, we here reproduce it, re- 
ferring again to the .2/bion of the 2nd ult., for the communication to 
which it alludes. 


Sir,—In your paper of the 12th instant, I see a letter from Dr. King, 
containing his remarks on the statement made by Dr. Rae, of the infor- 
“mation received by the latter on his late expedition, regarding the fate 
of the lamented Sir J. Franklin and party, reported as having perished 
near the estuary of the Great Fish River. In the 2nd paragraph of that 
letter Dr. King says, “ bad Dr. Rae limited his belief, as you, Sir, to the 
proofs of identity and death, much pain and anxiety would have been 
epared us ; the intrepid traveller bas formed an opinion solely upon his 
antomimic conversation with an Esquimaux.” As Dr. King, it appears, 
as read Dr. Rae’s report, he will find that he was provided with a na- 
tive interpreter, Ooglibuck, who was in 1825, ’6 and ’7 with Sir John 
Franklin’s second expedition, and also in the voyage which I performed 
with the late Mr. T. Simpson, in 1839, from the Great Bear Lake to the 
Castor and Pollux Rivers, and has been generally employed about the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts since in that capacity. Therefore, I 
think that the information obtained could not bave been entirely panto- 
mimic. The want of wood by the Esquimaux, or its scarcity, is, in my 
opinion, in favour of these natives net having committed any act of vio- 
lence, as I believe their superstitions do not allow them to plunder the 
dead. As to the deficiency of game about the Great Fish River, in the 
epring. before the’month of June, I think to be correct : for not until the 
latter end of that month does the migration of the Reindeer from the 
Southward towards the sea-coast of the Arctic shore take place, and, as 
far as I understand Dr. Rae’s roport, the arrival of the unfortunate party 
must have been about the end of March or sometime in April, affording 
too much time for famine for those who must have been previously in 
want. I have read Dr. King’s narrative of the voyage performed by Sir 
G. Back in search of Sit Juin Rors and party; nor do I see that the 
meeting with one or two smal! parties of natives on the descent of the 
| Fish River [merely momentary] could enable any traveller, however in- 
| telligent, to complete a bistory of a tribe of natives. 
That Dr. Rae was not acquainted with Dr. King’s cache at Montreal 
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| Island is not surprising ; but I was one of those who bad the honour of 
landing there with the late Mr. T. Simpson on the occasion referred to and, 
as stated in Simpson’s narrative, took ap the only cache made on 
| that Island, witnessed by two men, Wm. McKay and George Sinclair, 
who, under Dr. King’s orders made it. At the same time no mound or 
cairn of stone was found to indieate the spot, and bad we not been led to 
it by the two men who assisted in making the deposit, we could aot have 
been aware of any being there. As stated in Simpson’s narrative, the 
vasculum which was found, could have contained any writing with as 
much safety asit did the fish-hooke, &., left in it. Ihave no doubt that 
the five ies found on that Island — have gone there for the pur- 
pose of leaving some marks or information for any part in search of them 
but it appears strange that no boat or canoe was found in whieh they 
they could have been conveyed to that isolated island—the distance from 
Point Sir. C. Ogle being about 15 miles and from the main!and opposite 
about 14 or 2 miles. If, as I doubt not, the narrative of Dr. King was 
known to Sir John Franklin, I think it equally probable that Simpson’s 
narrative was also, as I have now a letter from that lamented traveller, 
dated Hobart Town, Van Dieman’s Land, congratulatory on our first ex- 
ition in 1837 from the Mackenzie River to Point Barrow. That the 
ies found on the mainland were treacherously murdered seems to me 
dubious from the reason of the account given by the natives, who would 
in my opinion, rather have sought to conceal than avow such an act, had 
they any share in it, for fear of retaliation ; and as another e: tion is 
preparing for the purpose, I have hopee some documents may yet be found 
to elucidate these mysteries. 

As to Dr. King’s assertions that the Eequimaux do not make use of 
wood--or have no use for it—I can vouch to the contrary, as dur 
our expedition from the Coppermine to our return from the Castor 
Pollux River, although after leaving the Coppermine we met with none 
of the natives, yet, frequently did we find their encampments, as they 

nerally ieave their winter residences, which are usnally out on the is- 
ands, and cross over the ice to the continent in order to bunt the Rein- 
deer, and lay up what provisions they can collect for the season, and re- 
turn in the autumn to where oe can more conveniently hunt the Seal, 
the Morse and other marine animals during the winter--I say, seldom 
did we find one of these encampments without finding chips or shavings 
of wood which they had made use of, and which we were often well-pleas- 
ed to pick up in order to boil our tea-kettle, Even in Victoria Land 
we have found the same marks of saving what wood they find, for useful 
purposes— near the Coppermine we found in the quate of some na- 
tives (who fled) a sled of wood, with runners 10 in. deep, 4 ft. in breadth 
and 14 ft. long, on which their baggage was dragged from one place to 
another. Their arrows and bows are all made of wood. The points of 
arrows are either iron, copper, bone, or ivory. It will be found, I think, 
in most of ihe narratives of Arctic explorers who have in 
these expeditions, viz., Captains Sir BE. Parry, Ross, and Lyons, that the 
babits of the E-quimaux along the coast to the eastward of the McKenzie 
are those of a peaceable, quiet and timid race ; nor do I think that col- 
lectively, from Copper Mine to Back’s Fish River, a party could be found 
who would veniure to attack thirty white men armed, as from what Dr. 
Rae’s information leads us to conclude, the unfortunate party who reach- 
ed the coast numbered between thirty and forty men, who could not have 
been unprovided with fire-arms, as the report states that a. quantity of 
gunpowder, shot and ball was found scattered near the beach. 

Dr. King’s concluding pargraph states the Esquimaux to be very nu- 
merous in the vicinity of the Great Fish River. From whence these con- 
clusions are drawa; [ will not at present enter into a discussion of ; 
but perhaps he does not take into consideration the difference ex- 
isting in the local circumstances of these two parties. Those to 
the westward of the MeKenzie, with very few islands off the coast, 
| cannot so conveniently change this locality for one of greater safety 

or less danger; besides being on all sides surrounded by hostile 
tribes, obliges them to be constantly on their gnard against enemies, 
| hence the edvantage they take when occasion presents any opportunity 
| to acquire what they can, either by treachery or open hostility; the 
| others being seldom molested do not display the same character, and even 
condemn their western brother tribes as bad people. From these consi- 
| derations, I do not think that there is any foundation for Dr. King’s sus- 
| picions of the party having been mardered, either on Montreal Island, or 
those who are said to have perished on the mainland. 
| Ihave read in Dr. Rae’s report to Sir G. Simpson, and cannot assent 
' to the condemnation of his not having gone personally to aseertain the 
‘information given him by the natives,in order to accomplish w would 
bave required another year’s expedition. And to convey intelligence 
otherwise than he did from York Factory, could not be lished 








' from his winter quarters, considering he had but one boat, that ceuld not 


have performed the journey to York Factory and have returned the same 
season. Ido not presume to give these remarks as criticising or apolo- 
gisiog for either party, but as a residence of forty years, part of which in 
the Arctic regions, and there exploring the Arctic shores, I trust has af- 
forded me some little experience, I hope I will not be deemed intrusive | 
in offering them. 
Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

P. W. Dease. 

Montreal, Dee, 21. 
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THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 
We have already, in brief paragraphs, alluded to the great gathering 
of Roman Catholic Prelates at Rome, for the purpose of settling a dis- 
puted point in the tenets of that Church. By the last arrival, we hear of 
the result. It is thus conveyed. 


“ A telegraphic despatch in the Univers announces that the Pope pro- 
mulgated on the 10th (ult.) the decree which declares that the Immacu- 
late Conception is an article of faith of the Charch, and that whoever 
denies it is a heretic.” 


Previously to the receipt of this intelligence in England—namely on 
the 9th ult.—the Examiner thus discoursed. It will be observed that 
Pio Nono has dared to go a little farther than our contemporary antici- 


pated. 5 
SACERDOTALISM AT ITS HEIGHT. 


All this they do without any plain reason, any plausible authority, any ancient example, yea 
manif-stly enough aguinst the best reason, the commands of Ged, and the doctrine and practice 
of the Primtive Chureh.—Isaac Barrow. 


Pope Pivs 1X. is now engaged in act of edifying Christianity by declar- 
ing, during the few days that hy remain of the year of Grace 1854, the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary to be a dogma of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

To enable him to do this with greater solemnity, and with all due 
pomp, circumstance, and authority, the patriarchs and cardinals, the 
more eminent of the episcopacy, the more distinguished of the clergy of 
the Papal communion, have either been invited to, or have voluntarily as- 
sembled at Rome. The Papal palaces in the Eternal City are filled with 
ecclesiastical princes, their theologians and their retinues ; its various 
colleges are crammed with the‘prelacy of Europe and America ; the Je- 
suits crowd its streets, and the monastic orders swarm in its convents ; 
the great, the noble, and the wealthy of its faith, have followed their 
spiritual pastors and masters ; cheap expeditions carry thither the enthu- 
siastic, the devoted, and the bigoted, leas-blessed with this world’s goods ; 
the churches of Rome resound with its solemn and swelling services ; its 
pulpits are occupied by its highest eloqueace, and its most inviting rhe- 
toric ; Father Perrone has finished what those who have neither seen nor 
read it nevertheless call, in their holy fervour, his “ wonderful book ;”’ 
with all that art, grandeur. and magnificence can devise, the eous 
scene is illustrated and heightened ; the Pope, so surrounded by the great- 
ness, the intellect, the learning, the riches, the piety, the zeal, and (not 
less notable) some of the poverty, too, of the Roman Catholic Charch, has 
reached the beight of bis ambition--Pio Nono at last is happy ; and the 
assemblage, proud of the display, is prouder still of the unanimity which 
bas brought together, and pervades and animates, the sacerdotal host. 
Rome, presenting a front like this to the schism of the Greek and the 
heresy of the Protestant Church, prepares itself for new triumphs. 

Yet--instructive lesson !—in the midst of all this wondrous unanimity 
of priesis, this unwonted concord of bishops, this strange obedience of 
peoples, the Papacy will tolerate no general council—will hear of no 
decrees but its own. It denies to the Church, even in the presence of 
its great gathering, the right of deliberation, the opportunity of discus- 
sion, the authority of conjoint determination. It has summoned its 
hierarcbs to be listeners to its own infallibility, to be accessories to an 
act of religious despotism over themselves, to be accomplices in an at- 
tempt to obliterate the exercise of corporate jadgment in the Church of 
Rome. It celebrates the triumph of altra-montanism, appropriately 





enough, by widening the basis of Mariolatry ; a fact which ought not 
' to be lost on the Tractarian advocates of synodal action and convo- 
| cational revival in this realm of England. The meeting is, in fact, a 
| festival of papal Erastianism, such as no civil Erastianism ever yet ven- 
tured on. 
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And in this anoleg of Papal power, coherence. and unity, temporal 
princes may learn how completely Imperial crowns, monarchies, civil 
vernmenis, and nationalities, even of the Roman Catholic world, are 
Sieseganded and set at nought by the pride and —e | of Sacerdotalism. 
France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, pour into Rome their episcopates at 
the Pope’s bidding, without the leave or license of the state, without 
thinking or caring about the approval or disapproval of their sovereigos. 
The Pope issues his mandate, and it is obeyed, whether princes like itor 
not. True, the cause and the motives are ostensibly religious ; but os- 
tensibly only ; for the spirit that must emanate from the assemblage 
will make itself felt, in ite aggressive tendencies, in every nook and cranny 
of civil government. Exhibitions of Papal unity and power are ill cal- 
culated to promote obedience to the state when the host they inspirit 
and combine is redistributed over the world’s surface. Peoples suffer 
when kings meet, according to the poet ; and kings in their turn suffer, 
experience tells us, when priests foregather. The power of papal dis- 
turbance in local affairs cannot but be greatly augmented, and exaspe- 
rated, by zeal and intolerance whetted in such aconclave. For who can 
doubt that the feelings animated by the display will be those of ambition 
and aggression rather than of moderation and peace? _ 

The Pa may, however, it is possible, overshoot its mark, even 
within the of its own legitimate action, in this manifestation of its 
ecclesiastical and temporal supremacy and pretentions ; andin that pos- 
sibility there is comfort and hope. Pio Nono is g ing, by his own inhe- 
rent authority, to decree that to be dogma which, for fifteen ce -nturies, 
the pradence and discretion of his predecessors, and the wisdom of his 
Church, bas left an open question, which the Holy Scriptures afford no 
adequate authority for, which the Primitive Fathers are silent about, 
which some of the most eminent Saints in the Roman Calendar have de- 
nied, concerning which tradition itself is rent and perplexed, which one 
of the most distinguished Orders in the Romish Church has stoutly con- 
troverted,—on which, in a word, silence alone, when the controversy was 
at its height, procured peace. No party in the Church, no violent dis- 
putes of theologians, no raging hostility of monkish dialecticians, no 
practical evil of any kind, demands or needs this extraordinary exercise 
of papal power. The policy of Reme has hitherto avoided and evaded 
decision on a Speculation so rash and so dangerous. It is a point on 











which popes themselves have doubted, nay, on which they have disa- 
greed. It is reserved for one of the weakest, vainest, least successful 
ocoupants of St. Peter’s chair, to exercise infallibility on a matier which 
defies all human solution, even if it invited any human discussion. 

Few Protestants, we suspect, even know what is meant by the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Virgin Mother ; still fewer perhaps are aware of the 
er en of its dogmatic recognition. It means, then, that Mary 
hers »lf was conceived—not born, for that the Roman Church has not the 
eourage to assert—withcnt the taint of original sin common to all man- 
kind (we may not except even Lord Palmerston’s Hampshire peasants) 
—thus giving her attributes of the Deity.* Hence its dogmatic promul- 
gation will justify and promote, and is doubtless intended to confirm and 
extend, that worship of the Virgin which in these latter times has become 
the most distinguishing feature of the Papal Church. The Pope and the 
Heads of that Church are therefore now assembled to give still more au- 
thoritative expression to the practice of Mariolatry. They have met to- 
eo to impose on their Church, of their own authority, a belief which 

Revelation and Reason, early Tradition, and the whole scheme of 
human redemption, utterly reject and deny—to Italianise still more the 
Church of Rome--to widen still farther the gulf that separates the Refor- 
mation and Protestantism from the errors and superstitions of Catholic- 
ism--and, more is the pity ! to encourag@and excite the gibes and scoffs 
ofinfidelity and rationalism. 

We shall, of course, be told that the Franciscan view of the question 
now dominates in the Romish Church--that the Dominicans have long 
yielded up and submitted their objections to the force of Papal authority 
and ecclesiastical opinion—that this superabundant veneration for and 
adoration of the Virgin is now universal amongst Catholics—that the old 
controversy is extinct--that all the Pope is now doing is, after summing 
up the evidence, to give an authoritative and a judicial expression to the 

reh’s opinion—and that we Protestants have no right to object to, 
or criticise, an act which does not concern or affect us. But surely, even 
from a Roman Catholic point of view, some liberty of thought, some free- 
dom of conscience, some concession to reasonable doubts and rational 
xities might be permitted as to a mystery so obscure—on a point 
80 difficult that the Pcve himself, whilst proclaiming it to be a dogma, 
dares not add that it is an article of faith, of his Chureh—on an opinion 
which, though purely speculative, involves such immense errors and 
such awful consequences, if wrongly decided. It was not thus that our 
Saviour dealt with the question, when a pious follower exclaimed, “ Bless- 
ed is the womb that bare thee.” “ Yea, rather ’’--was His answer— 
“ Blessed are they that bear the word of God, and keep it.” 

But even if increased stringency on doubtful, debateable, and hitherto 

open questions be the modern policy of Rome and the Papacy, surely 
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intervals all round the transept at the point where the festoons are 
united. 

We have already stated that there will be groups of dead game placed 
at the four corners of the central trophy, and they have just been erected 
under the superintendence of Mr. Bartlett, the celebrated taxidermist, 
who has charge of the natural history department of the palace. One of 
these groups contains two hares, two wood pigeons, a brace of snipe, a 

air of black grouse, a bittern, a shel drake, and a pair of teal. Another 

as a turkey, two wild ducks, two golden plovers, two white hares, three 
red grouse, and two larks ; a third displays a goose, three pheasants, a 
pair of red-legged partridges, a capercailzie, and a pe-wit ; and the fourth, 
a swan, a pair of partridges, a pair of woodcocks, a pair of curlews, a 
guinea fowl, two rabbits, and a pheasant of a new breed, known to natur- 
alists as the Phasianus torquatus, a native of Japan. It wasintroduced 
into this country by Mr. D. W. Mitchell, secretary to the Zoological So- 
ciety, on his estate in Bedfordshire, where it is apparently thriving. The 
first specimens were shot a few days ago, and forwarded to her Majesty, 
and the one now at the Crystal Palace is the only other specimen of this 
rare bird which bas been seen in this country. It is smaller than the 
English pheasant, with a rich plumage on the breast, and is said to be de- 
licious eating. The effect of these groups, with the arms, &c., accom- 
panying them, is very good, and in perfect keeping with the other details 
of the trophy. 

On the upper terrace a new material for decoration has been intro- 
duced for the first time. It is a novel system of illumination, by which 
trees and shrubs, animals, and other objects can be so constructed as to 
throw out a soft and subdued light. In the present case we have the 
stems of trees, from which fruit depends, coloured after nature, and by 
means of gas introduced into the interior of the fruit, the light is thrown 
out in a variety of beautiful colours. The fruit and flowers are made of 
opal-glass, a semi-transparent medium, which is found bsst adapted for 
the purpose. Bunches of grapes, roses, and lilies of this material are 
here shown as fine illustrations of the effect produced, and it can be ap- 
plied to statuary and other objects for out-of-door purposes. Mr. F. Bar- 
nett has patented the invention in England and abroad. Mr. Hurwitz, 
the decorator, who is the sole agent, has been for some time past activély 
engaged in carrying out the designs. The marble counters placed around 
the central trophy are great points of attraction for the holiday folk, the 
collection of bon-bons, Christmas gifts, fruit, flowers, and chocolate 
figures being astounding, and the sales are already brisk, and betoken a 
stirring month for Mr. Solomon and his assistants. Among other curi-_ 
osities which collect large crowds are a whole regiment af Cossacks, onl 
in chocolate, a regiment of Zouaves ready to eat them up, and a regi- 
ment of our gailant and picturesque Highlanders, The trophy will, we 
believe, be lighted up for an hour or two daily, to enable the public to 
judge better of the gay end varied character of the decorations. On Sa- 
turday the only part lighted was the ornamental trees and fruit on the 
four corners of the platform, and the experiment will probably lead to 
the illumination of the Chinese lanterns and other portions of the trophy 
this week. 

Notwithstanding the coldness of the weather, the attendance on Satur- 
day was both numerous and fashionable.—Sun, Dec. 11. 


—-————_—— 


AN UNFORTUNATE SPECULATION. 


One of the most attractive actresses of one of our vaudeville theatres 
was lately seized with an ambition very common to her companions. 
Tired of ephemeral triumphs and transient connections, she dreamt of 
marriage—a grand marriage, which would give her an aristocratic title 
and a solid fortune. Possessing considerable attractions, she was not 
long in finding a gentleman who suited her ideas. A young Marquis 
presented himeelf, brilliant, elegant, having a good name belonging to 
the pure blood of the Faubourg St. Germain, and perfectly imbued with 
the philosophy of the day, which consists in disdaining all prejudices. 
The Marquis was one of those who are not alarmed et the report of ad- 
ventures, or at the hundred and one names inscribed on the tablets 
of gallantry of a theatrical nymph. He thought that trae conjugal hap- 

iness might and ought to be found with a woman who had seen much of 
ife in a short time ; he therefore set forth his pretensions, and made hon- 
ourable proposals. ‘“ We will throw the veil of marriage over the past,’’ 
nobly exclaimed the young Marquis. The actress was prudent, and be- 
fore accepting his offer she called and made due inquiries from the notary 
of her suitor. She wished for nothing better than to be a marchioness, 
but she had made considerable savings, and did not feel inclined to place 
them in an opulent common fund. The notary completely satisfied her 
that the Marquis had a fine income of 80,000f. a-year, free of all incam- 
brances, and was completely free from debt. She hesitated no longer, 
ahd her hand was graciously accorded to the noble suitor, who declared 
himself to be the happiest of men, and expressed his wish that the mar- 
riage should take place very shortly. 

“Tn the first place, however, and before our marriage,” said he to the 





some consideration is due to our common Christianity, before shocking 
and offending other churches by so extraordinary an exercise of power ; 
by so rashly pretending to settle what no human authority can solve ; 
wy so openly and plainly assuming powers of decision, that can only re- 
excite and arouse opposition, disgust, and hostility. It is not four years 
since Pio Nono assailed the regality of this realm by parcelling it terri- 
torially out to bis Church, and now we have him imposing a new dogma 
on hiscommunion. Thus the plenitude of his temporal assumption is 
equalled by the plenitude of his spiritual. Well, be it so ; if the world 
is again to be efflicted and cursed by peeatiy assaults on civil authority 
and religious belief, the part of the English people is clear and plain. 
The Rome they resisted successfully in the sixteenth century, they will 
equally defy and repel in the nineteenth—temperately, calmly, without 
rancour, and without recurring to persecution—but with a firm resolution 
never again to submit to pretensions such as those with which Pio Nono 
in 1851 insulted their nationality, and in 1854 insults common sense, by 


ex 
——_@— 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


During the last few days there has been a good deal of unusual bustle 
ané excitement at the palace in the getting up of decorations for the Christ- 
mas fete. If we may judge from the eagerness and anxiety of the visitors, 
old and young, on Thursday and Friday last, to watch the progress of the 
decorations and examine the details of the stupendous festive trophy 
which occupies the centre of the great transept, we have no doubt that when 
the public generally are apprised of it they will pour down in large num- 
bers and give all the young holiday folk a treat, compared with which 
even the boulevards of Paris at this season have nothing to offer in com- 

mn. We have already described the general design, which is now 
ing very cleverly carried out by Mr. Hurwitz. The central platform 
has three stages, and the upper one is occupied by the great Christmas 
tree, the father evidently of the numerous families of little beauties cluster- 
ed around him. “May his shadow never be less.” This monster tree is 
now loaded with a variety of brilliant ornaments and nicknacks, a pro- 
fusion of large and elegant Chinese lamps, and a number of flags and 
banners of all nations, the Turkish supported by the French and English 
flags, occupying the top of the tree. The square platform on which the 
t tree rests is formed of large mirrors, and these reflect the decora- 
ons, and multiply the trees and other ornaments, giving much lightness 
and brillancy to the arrangement. 

On the terraces are the smaller Christmas trees, forming two complete 
circles round the great tree, one above the other. They all vary in their 
form and decerations, and here will probably be found specimens to suit 
all tastes and all pockete. Between the trees are baskets filled with 


fruit, and surrounded by moss, and pots. and bouquets of flowers fill up | 


the intervals, and gre the whole a rich variety of colouring and orna- 
mentation which Mr. O. Jones himself might envy. Not the least ap- 
propriate of the festive emblems of this elegant trophy are the massive 
ge logs which are placed at the four corners ; they are covered with 

olly and ivy. From the top ofthe great tree four wreaths of laurel and 
evergreen proceed to the four corners of the interesting nave and tran- 
sept, where they terminate at the first floor galleries. But during the 
progress of the works the idea was stated of wreathing the whole of the 
front of the galleries and pillars in the central transept by suspending 
Yestoons of a similar character, and Mr. Belshaw, having obtained a whole 
cargo, by special train from various points on the Brighton line, ofholly, 
ivy, and laurel (for which the people of London wil! not thank him next 
week, when they find a ‘amine and double prices in this favourite de- 
partment of decoration), bas set a number of hands at work, and the 


whole of this part of the building will soon be clothed in a livery of | 
green, the effect being much improved by the snspension of banners at | 





* We copy this extraordinary statement trom the Catholic Standard of last 
Saturday. ‘‘ The doctrine which is on the eve of being defined as an article 
of the Roman Catholic faith is simply this: that in the case of the Blessed 
Virgin the /abes or spot of original sin was at the moment of conception, by 
grace, prevented ; as in the case of St. John the Baptist, healed after concep- 

tion, but before birth.’ 


actress, ‘‘ there is a sacrifice which my delicacy and my dignity demand 
from you. I can accept your past life, but not the profits you have de- 
rived from it. I will not consent that you should bring me as your 

dowry the tribute of nations, nor that the jewel-box of my wife should be 
composed of the gifts of a crowd of generous amateurs. Y cannot see 
you adorned with the insignia of your former follies. Send back, there- 
fore, your diamonds, inscriptions of rente, and other securities which 
you may have. As to your furniture, sell it, and give the proceeds to the 
poor. I wish you to be stripped of all, like a repentant Madeleine. You 
must owe to me alone your future and your ornamenis.”’ The pride of 
the gentleman was inflexible on this point, and the actress resigned her- 
self to the sacrifice for which she was to be so amply indemnified by the 
title of Marchioness, the 80,000f. a-year income of her husband, and the 
promised splendour of her wedding presents. She executed his wishes 
with good grace. The furniture was lately sold for the benefit of the 
poor, and the jewels and securities returned to her old friends, who were 
not a little astonished at such an unlooked-for restitution, and it is said 
that some of the gentlemen, who had almost ruined themselves with 
their prodigalities, were well satisfied at the circumstance. All this was 
done, and there appeared to be nothing to delay the marriage, when 
suddenly the young Marquis disappeared without a word of intimation. 
Whether he yielded to the representations of his family or his friends, or 
whether the whole affair was for the purpose of avenging himself on the 
actress, or playing off a joke on her, remains a mystery. The rage of 
the duped and ruined actress may be better imagined than described. It 
is said that she is about to commence legal proceedings against her de- 
ceiver. This is what her comrades recommend her, and what the curious 
are in hopes of.— Siéele. 


--—— - -—— 


MORE VICTIMS TO SCIENCE. 


An evening meeting was held last evening, the Earl of Sheffield in the 
chair. Dr. W. T. Domville, R.N., and Mr. R. D. Woodifield, were official- 
ly introduced upon their election. The Hon. Frederick Byron, Mr. Alex. 
Devaux, Mr. Joseph Glen, Capt. J. T. Paulson, R.N.; Mr. Frederick P. 
Stevens, and Mr. Matthew Uziell, were elected fellows. Among the 
members and visitors present we observed his Excellency General Ox- 
holm, the Danish Minister ; Lord Overstone, Sir George Staunton, Sir 
David Dundas, Count Strzelecki, the Hon. H. S. Law, Dr. Hodgkin, the 
Rev. Mr. Halford, the Rev. Mr. Martin, Dr. Domville, Dr. Rae, Dr. Wag- 
staff, Dr. Bird, &c. 

The papers read were—1. Reports from Dr. Barth, addressed to the 
Chevalier Bunsen, dated Timbuctoo, Nov. 23, 1853, and March 23, 1854, 
announcing his departure from that place, communicated through the 
Foreign-office. 2. Despatches from Consul Herman to the Ear] of Claren- 
| don, dated Tripoli, Oct. 3 and 24, and the 6th of Nov. 1854, reporting that 
| the African mission had not yet returned to Kuka from the south. 











| LETTER FROM THE FOREIGN-OFFICE TO DR, SHAW, SECRETARY. 


‘* Sir,--I am directed by the Earl of Clarendon to transmit to you, to 
| be laid before the president and council of the Royal Geographical So- 
| ciety, the sate oar fers copies of two despatches from Major Herman, 
| her Majesty’s Consul at Tripoli, dated respectively the 24th Oct. and 6th 
| Nov., the former reporting that accounts had reached Dr. Vogel of the 
death of Dr. Barth, from sources which leave but a faint hope that the 
melancholy intelligence will not prove true ; the latter reporting the 
death of Mr. Henry Warrington, who had accompanied Dr. Vogel’s expe- 
dition as far as Kuka, and was on his return from that place.--I am, sir 
our most obedient humble servant, (Signed) ; 
“ Dated Foreign-office, Dec. 9, 1854. E. Hammonp,” 
“TO THE EARL OF CLARENDON, K. G. 
“ Tripoli, Oct. 24, 1854. 

_ ‘* My lord,--It is with the deepest regret I have the honour of report- 
_ing to your lordship that Dr. Vogel, in a private letter to me, dated 
| Kuka, the 18th of July last, announced the death of Dr. Barth, at Me- 
| roda, about 100 miles E.N.E. of Sakatu. This melancholy intelligence, 
| for which no date is assigned, had reached Dr. Vogel from sources that he 
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however, considers to leave but a faint hope of its non-veracity. In fact, 
the date of Dr Barth’s last letter, which reached me through Gardames, 
dated four miles from Timbuctoo, on the 28th of March last, coupled with 
the spot where his death is reported to have taken place, midway between 
Sakatu and Zinders, upon which last point it is natural to suppose the 
unfortunate traveller was moving, with the object of falling in with the 
despatches and supplies that had been so long awaiting him; these all 
tend to induce the sad conclusion that the report of his death will prove 
but too true a tale. Unable from the state of his health to proceed to 
Meroda in person, Dr. Vogel had despatched there a confidential servant 
to ascertain the fact, and in case of need to collect the papers and other 
effects of the deceased. Dr. Vogel had suffered from a severe attack of 
fever-—he was nevertheless enabled to accompany the ruler of Bornu upon 
an expedition to Mugan, from which he returned early in June, It is 
his intention after the rainy season to proceed to Wadai, but whether 
with the object of penetrating into Dar-el-Fur and Kordofan, and return- 
ing to Europe by the way of Egypt, he does not state. 

The despatches of which Mr. i. Warrington is the bearer, and who was 
to leave Kuka a fortnight after the date of the doctor’s letter, will doubt- 
less shed an ample light upon his future plans. The caravans by which 
Mr. Warrington is coming, Mr. Gagluffi, by the last post, reports had al- 
ready reached El-Dirken, half way between the Lake Chad and the Fez- 
zan frontier ; they may be expected in a few days. From the deadly 
feud that exists between the people of Wadai and Dar-el-Fur, an attempt 
to penetrate into the latter country may prove an operation of extreme 
difficulty, and of equal risk. In the meantime I have already written to 
a respectable Arab merchant at Bengasi, Haj Mohammed el Medway, who 
is agent of the Sultan of Wadai. to use his powerful offices in obtaining 
for the doctor and his party all aid and protection ; and I feel confident 
that the Haj to the utmost of his ability, will readily comply with my 
wishes. But at such a distance from the new theatre of Dr. Vogel’s oper- 
ations the best combined plan for relieving him will, I fear, but too prob- 
ably be defeated by the action of unforeseen obstacles, or uncontrollable 
events. In such cases but too much unfortunately depends upon the 
chapter of accidents. “T have, &c., 
(Signed) 


“G. F. Herman.”’ 


‘Tripoli, Nov. 6. 1854. 
‘My Lord—In my despatch marked separate No. 18, of the 24th ult., 
I had the honour of reporting to your lordsbip that intelligence had reach- 
ed me of the death of Dr. Barth, which, in the sequel, I feared would 
prove but too well founded. I have now with equal regret to announce 
the death of Mr. Henry Warrington, who died at the Well el Dibla, some 
hundred miles to the south of Bilma. This melancholy intelligence was 
conveyed by a letter from his servant to Mr. Gagluffi, who will bring on 
to Murzuk the despatches of which Mr. Warrington was the bearer. B 
the servant’s letter, of which I transmit a literal translation, your lord- 
ship will observe that Dr. Vogel bad set out for the Adamawa country, 
leaving the two non-commissioned officers of the Sappers and Miners at 
Kuka. I have, & (Signed) “G, F. Hermann.” 
The meeting was then adjourned io the 8th January, 1856.— Times 
Dec. 14. 


—o 


THE EARL OF CARDIGAN. 


The name of the Earl of Cardigan, who commands the light brigade of 
cavalry in the East, has been brought with more frequent and unhappy 
prominence before the public than that of perhaps any other officer in 
the service. Though heir to estates of forty thousand a year, which bear 
on their broad surface not one of those blemishes which, in the shape of 
fat mortgages and judgments, disfigure most of the great landed proper- 
ties in England, and shear the high sounding incomes of the greater num- 
ber of her nobility of half their fair proportions, Lord Cardigan early 
conceived an intense passion for the service, which he has since retained 
under circumstances calculated in general to strip the young soldier’s 
romance of all its gay and gallant plamage. Those who are acquainted 
with military life in England know that the voice of the death bell does 
not fall more heavily and sadly on the ear of a pleasant Summer night, 
than does the “ order for India’’ on a gay, reckless, thoughtless regiment 
of British Light Dragoons. 

Those who have seen such a regiment embark in all the pride of its youth 
and strength and beauty, and witnessed its return, or rather the return 
of its remains, some twenty-two years after, (the prescribed period of 
service in India,) may understand the feeling of consternation and alarm 
which such an order creates. Twenty-two years is a long period in most 
men’s lives. A very long period in a life under the burning sun of In- 
dia. Not more than two or three officers who start with a regiment for 
India ever return, and those who do, present more the appearance of a 
galvanized cinder than a man. The arrival of the order is, therefore, as 
may be imagined, the signal for every officer, possessed of the means of 
living by any other resource, at once bidding farewell to the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war. Lord Cardigan, however, notwithstanding 
his fortune and rank, not alone served in India, but underwent the al- 
most as wearying infliction of country-quarters inTreland. * * * * 

Lord Cardigan expends annually a considerable portion of his private 
fortune on his regiment. He neither gambles nor bets. He sacrifices 
alone to Mars and Venus. The object to which he devotes this expendi- 
ture is most judicious. Of course much, if not all of the perfection of a 
cavalry regiment depends on the perfection of the horses. The regula- 
tion price allowed by the English Government is twenty-five pounds for 
each horse, which must be fit for duty at once. Instead of purchasing 
them at the age of five and six, as other officers are obliged to do, Lord 
Cardigan expends the regulation money in purchasing them when one or 
two year old colts, when of course he can obtain for the price animals of 
far superior breed, and then trains and rears them at his own expense at 
his beautiful seat of Dean Park in Northamptonshire, drafting them to 
the regiment when they are of sufficient strength and age. Lord Cardi- 
gan spares no expense to improve the materia! condition and supply the 
physical comforts of his men. 

But all mental refinement he holds in thorough contempt, as unbe- 
coming the profession of a soldier. If illness visits them or their family, 
he is kind and attentive, and has done acts in their regard of a generosi- 
ty so rich and unostentatious as to redeem even half of hissins. Indeed 
his love of his profession and zeal and devotion to its duties have some- 
what in them of romance. Often when the shrill call to stable has broken 
on the ear, of a dull, dark Winter morning, and startled us from a plea- 
sant night passed at mess over whist or vignt-un and closed with a bril- 
liant supper, have we seen on our way homeward through the barrack 
yard, Lord Cardigan wrapped in his scarlet hussar cloak, standing be- 
neath some gateway to see that every soldier answered to the call. “ ~ 

In appearance Lord Cardigan is the beau ideal of a light dragoon. 
Arrogant, gay and dauntless in bearing, he stands about five feet. eleven, 
and his frame, though slight, is well proportioned and firmly knit. His 
light brown hair he wears in short curls, and carries a weighty moustache 
of the same hue--his expression is sensual and selfish. His wealth insures 
him companions, but he has no friend. Of dress and dash and glitter he 
is passionately fond, and when mounted in the gorgeous uniform of his 
regiment, and leading a charge on his beautiful dark chestnut Arab, he 
well looks the character to which he is said to aspire,~-the Murat of 
British Cavalry. High-bred and imperious, he little differs from the no- 
ble animal he rides. Like it he obeys every mute instinct and passion—— 
like it he rejoices in the battle and rushes forward with a glorious animal 
courage against the foe ;--but he is nothing more.--V. Y. Daily Times. 

—_sa———_ 


A Port on Porrry.--It is always interesting to hear a poet theorising 
on poetry; and the following extract from a report of a lecture on Burns, 
delivered last week by Mr. Alexander Smith, at a provincial Mechanics’ 
Institute, is more especially interesting, as it shows in what attitude Mr. 
Smith, as a chief among the new poets, himself stands towards the criti- 
cism which he and others have educed:— . : 

“The old poetry of incident and action, of men in collision with these 
fellows ana Fe fae of nature, seems to have fled from England. The 
heroes of modern poems are generally students ; instead of action there 
is conversation on all manner of abstruse and metaphysical subjects. 
Soliloquy is immensely employed. Its woes are mental, its despair, 
philosophic. Certain alarmed critics are crying out that poets now-a- 
days are altogether wrong, that they have strayed from the paths of their 
fathers, that if poetry would again be strong and healthy, she must, like 
Anteus, touch the earth, and draw from thence a new supply of strength 
and beauty. It seems to us that this outcry is in a great measure useless 
—no other kind of poetry could be written at present: it was sown in the 
past, it is the necessary product of our circumstances—in a rich, civilised, 
ani luxurious country, where men have not, as in earlier days, to contend 
for very life with the blind forces of nature, when the passions, those wild 
beasts of the heart, are so far tamed and domesticated, where struggles 
| are chiefly mental, and energetic action next to impossible, where men 
are thrown, if they would escape ennui, into politics, literature, and 
science, where science is only advanced far enough to see discordance 
and discrepancy, not harmony and completeness. Of such circumstances 
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the style of of which we have been speaking is anfinevitable pro- 

duct. V'Thoe whe think it an evil may comfort themselves with the 

thought that every evil rights itself at length. Nothing expires sooner 
‘than a worthless book. How quietly the Della Cruscans died! Gently 

as a sigh the Minerva novels, and noiselessly as ghosts, however trumpet- 

ed and applauded, will the 5 | which no man can number of stupid 
authors walk into oblivion, each happily with his books under bis arm. 


This passage shows that Mr. Smith can give and take with the critics ; 
that, tested even in the element of doctrine about his own craft, he is no 
weakling ; and that, in fact, he knows what he is about as well as most 
of his cnities can tell him.—Leader, Dec. 9. 





Rosert Burns ; Manuscripts ano Revics.—The hold which Burns has 
made upon mankind was strikingly exhibited on Wednesday last, when 
Messrs. Sotheby aud Wilkinson dispersed a large and important collec- 
tion of letters and poems in the well-known handwriting of the poet. 
The collection was made originally by Cromek, who published the “ Re- 
liques’”’ of Burns ; from Cromek the collection descended to Stothard, the 
painter ; and from Stothard’s hands was transferred, some thirty years 
ugo, 0 those of the late Mr. Pickering, the bookseller. Mr. Pickering 
delighted in the genius of Burns, and no kind of temptation could ever 
induce him to part with a single oes ay of his favourite Scottish poet. 
In his latter days, when difficulties beset him, he offered the entire collec- 
tion for two hundred pounds. The sum was thought too high, and no 
one was found to take them at that price ; but Mr. Pickering had not 

ut too high a figure upon them, for they were sold on Weduesday last 
‘or considerably more than that sum. The highest price obtained for any 
one specimen was thirty pounds, This was given for that Scottish an- 
them—“ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled ;” a noble example of the poet’s 
genius--and, we will add, of his autograph—for each letter seems to have 
been written with the point of a bayonet converted intoa pen. The next 
highest price obtained was for a copy of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” viz., ten 
ineas. A second copy of the same favourite song brought £9 2s. 6d. 
The copy which the poet sent to “Clarinda” of his exquisite poem, “ To 
Mary in Heaven,” was thought to go cheap at £7 10s. ; and the poet’s 
appointment as an exciseman was carried off in triumph at £5 12s. 6d. 
the biddings throughout were quick and spirited, and the sale itself as 
pleasant a gathering as we remember to have met even in such well-fre- 
uented rooms as those of Sotheby and Wilkinson. Some of the best 
things have gone to America: “ Scots wha hae’”’ (it has the redundant 
word in each stanza) was bought, it is said, for an American dignitary. 

The sale of so many interesting autographs reminds us of the possessors 
of some of the best memorials of Burns. Mr. Arch.bald Hastie, M.P., bas 
his punch-bowl, and the whole of the songs he sent to Johnson’s “ Musical 
Museum.” The songs form two folio volumes. His sons at Cheltenham 
have the portrait by Nasmyth, the poet’s seal, with his own motto, “ Bet- 
ter a wee bush than nae bield,” and the last letter which the poet wrote. 
In the Advocate’s Library at Edinburgh are deposited (if we mistake not) 
the recently-sold correspondence of the poet with George Thomson. Mr. 
Peter Cunningham has the pistols which the poet carried in his Excise 
yay os against the smugglers on the coast of Solway, together with 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” “The Daisy,’’ and “The Autobio- 
~ = in the poet’s handwriting. The representatives of the 

isees Stewart of Afton have “Tam o? Shanter’’ in Burns’s autograph ; 
and the rough draft of ‘‘ The Whistle” has followed a soldier in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company from Cabul to Jellalabad, and from Jel- 
ng to Bangalore, where, we believe, it still is—London Ill. News, 

ec. . 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 313. 


White. 
3 to Kt 8 check. 
to Q 6 check. 
R to B7 check. 
R tks Kt dise ch. 
Kt to B7 ch. 
Kt to Q 5 ch. 
Kt to Kt 6 checkmate. 


Black, 
K takes Q. 
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To Corresronvents.—J. R.S., Cincinnat:. Weare glad our old acquain- 
tance Mr. Lowentha! has not forgotten his friends inOhio. We publish above 
the Problem he sent you out, considering it one of the best three mo ve posi- 
tions we ever saw.—C. £. There is a palpable error on the face of your 
prize Problem. 

_sS 

THE QUAKER AND HIS FRIEND THE CzAR.—The Czar is rejoiced to find 
that he has some friends in England, and takes care to represent to his 
subjects that John Bright, the English Quaker (but ar English logician) 
aoe the mind of the British people, when he maintains in his letter to 

4 Watkin that Russia is right, and his own country wrong, in going to 
war in defence of the Sultan, John’s letter has been re-produced in ea- 
tenso in the St. Petersburg Gazette, of which the Czar is editor, and 
Count Nesselrode the sub-editor. We suppose neither the Czar nor the 
Count will tell the Russians, in their next week’s paper, that John was 
burnt in effigy in the public thoroughfare of Manchester, amid the accla- 
mations of the people ; and that two “ traitor loons,’ who had been vile 
enough to express the hope that the Czar might be successful, have been 
expelled from the Exchange-rooms of two of our cities, amid the indigna- 
tion or contempt of their former associates. The Russian serfs may be 
deceived ; but the Czar must know thoroughly well that Jobn Bright 
spoke for John Bright alone—that he and his opinions are scouted by the 
British people—and that, in all probability, John Bright will never again 
hava the honour of a seat in the British Legislature. 








Tuk HERoxs or INKERMANN.—-Among the passengers by the Indus, 
which brought the Indian and Australian mail to Southampton, were Lt.- 
n. Torrens, Capt. Torrens, his Aide-de-Camp ; Lt.-Col. Gambier, R.A.; 
Major Heyland, 95th Regt.; Staff-Suurg. Legrees, Lt. Morrison, 19th 
Regt., Lieut. Hon. W. Amherst, of the Coldstream Guards; Capt. Mo- 
Taunt, 68th Regt.; Dr. Skelton, of the Coldstream Guards ; Lt. Harrison, 
of the 79th Regt.; Capt. Taylor and Wethered, and Lt. the Hon. A. 
Crofton—most of them wounded at the battle of Inkermann. General 
Torrens nearly lost his life at Gibralter. While on shore there the horses 
of his Carriage ran away, and the vehicle was upset. Colonel Gambier 
. internally injured. He was knocked off his horse by a 32Ib. shot, which 
ad struck the ground and struck bim afterwards in the chest. One of 
oth above-named officers, a beardless youth, had his arm in a sling; an- 
othe’ scarcely older, was walking on crutches. Some were carried, and 
he — led on shore. Some hundreds of people were in the docks 
pap mv Indus arrived, and the most intense curiosity was manifested 
bet estan of Inkermann. A lane was formed by the spectators, 
neaeh,, the wounded soldiers as they passed with the greatest re- 
js corel ik Pale appearance and maimed state of the officers prevented 
mt a mt - seorw 2 eo — aad seal Reivers working in the 
ships 8 eir work a 
Who fought so gloriously in ae Grins. ee 





ship delivered his annual addrees, after which the Copley medal was Ee 
sented to Professor Muller, of Berlin ; the two royal medals to Dre. 
Hooker and Hofmann; and the Rumford medal to Dr. Arnott, for his new 
smoke-consuming firegrate. The election of officers and council for the 
ensuing year then took place, and the a and gentlemen 
were elected: —President, Lord Wrottesley, M.A. ; treasurer, Col. Ed- 
ward Sabine, R.A.; secretaries, W. Sharpey, M.D., G. G. Stokes, M.A. ; 
foreign-secretary, Rear-Admiral W. H. Smyth. Other members of the 
council—Neil Arnott, M.D., Rear-Adml. F. W. Beechey, Mr. T. Bell, Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Charles Darwin, M.A., Mr. W. Delarue, the Earl of 
Harrowby, Mr. A. W. Hofmann, Ph. D., Mr. T. H. Huxley, Mr. J. Miers, 
Mr. J. Paget, Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., the Earl of Rosse, K. P., M.A., 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, Mr. William Tite, and Mr. Charles Wheatstone. 


A G.Len Tritt Case.--We have heard that there is a likelihood of some 
business falling into the hands of the lawyers, by the attempted shutting 
up of an old road in the neighbourhood of Perth. This road has been 
open to the public as far back as the oldest inbabitant can recollect, and 
we wonder, after the Glen Tilt case, and the many cases of a similar na- 
ture that have recently been decided by the Court of Sessions in favour 
of the public, that any person would entertain the idea of being able to 
shut up an old highway.—Caledonian Mercury. 














NOTICE. 
AVING THIS DAY RELINQUISHED THE AGENCY OF THE LONDON PACKETS 


THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 


TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
MA ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OPFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance trom largé towns, as to the Engravings which have been iseued from 
time to time ; the Publisher of the Aldion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 
All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subseription (six dollars) , are entitled to one of the 
following engravings, published express}y for their use : Chalon’s Queen Veto ia ; Lucas’s Prines 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin: Allan’sSir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul's, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scote; 
Landseer’s Returmyrom Hawking.—New subscribers can select, attheir option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such ae are aue to them, on payment of thelr accounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, at a charge ofa few 
cents’ postage. 


A Line- Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prietor of the Albion, is in band for 1855. 
10 Park Place, New York. 


OTARD DUPUY & CO. & JAMES HENNESSY’S 
CELEBRATED BRANDIES. 








HE UNDERSIGNED HAVING ARRANGED TO CONFINE HIMSELF EXOLU- 

sively to the sale of these Brandies, which he receives direct, hereby informs the Publie 
generally thet they can be supplied with the Brandy from these well-known of the vint- 
ages of 1846, woes, WO and 1880, warranted in the same state as imported, by the at 
the whol pr 





H in favour of Capt. E. E. MORGAN, and baving withdrawn altogether from active 
cial business: (excepting so far as my own sigueture, and persona] supervision and attention 
will be required in the aojustment and liquidation of the outstanding affairs of my establishment.) 
I hereby revoke, cancel, annul, all Letters of Credit, Powers of Attorney, or other legal instru- 
ments, executed by me previous to this date, whereby my individual liability, or responsibility, 
can in way be compromitted or involved, by any person or persons whomsoever. 


New York, January Ist, 1855. jan6—2t JOHN GRISWOLD. 


THE AMERICAN “PICK.”—FCURTH VOLUME. 
HIS ILLUSTRATED COMIC WEEKLY, PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF NEW 
York, every Saturday, is about to commence its Fourth Year. It become a favourite 
paper throughout the United States. Besides its designs, by the first artists. it contains witty 
editorials of character, and will carry cheerfulness to the gloomiest fireside. Its variety renders 
i i family. 
, a oak eke a a quantity of tales, stories. anecdotes, scenes and witticism. The 
“ Recollections of John C. Calhoun, by his Private Secretary,” will be continued in the Pick 
until fioished, and then a copy will be sent free to every subscriber whose name shall be upon 
our mail book. Each yearly subscriber to the Piek will receive the double-sized Pictorial 
sheets for the Fourth July and Christmas, without charge. Each of these Pictorial sheets con- 
tai 200 splendid designs. 
The cubsoriptien price to the Pick is $1, cash in advance. 


for $10. 
Letters must be addressed to 





Six copies $5. Thirteen copies 


JOSEPH A. SCOVILLE, 
No. 25 Ann Street, 
New York. 
EBUROPEAN TIMES OF FICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the J?/us- 
trated London News, which they supply by single numbers te purchasers, to annual sub- 
scribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, and everything of interest re- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
lumes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in Great Britain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities. 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LANGDON M. ROGERS. 


NOVELLO’S CHRISTMAS MUSICAL PRESENTS. 


N°? VELLO’S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS, IN_VOCAL 

Score, with a separate Accompaniment for the Organ or Pia) oforte by Vincent NOVELLO. 
—These Works will be found appropriate presents ; combining elegance with a moderate outlay 
for a standard work. 





WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED :— 
HANDEL’S 







DORIIOR cio i sé 0 ond 80 00 cb bbb 5000 occ edes Soe cnecbsees. 6c6peardee’s bound, $1 88 
Forees te RSVR ooo cc cc cs 50s bee c ces se cceseteccece ccs see ” 1 63 

MED occ 600 006 ase 16 

BD baseo ces - 188 
Judas Maccabeeus ad 1 6&8 
—- 7 Cortriey * 1 6 
ettingeu Te Deum.. - 
Coronation Anthem, ‘ Ag bisa : fpeper 0 63 
GUE» wccnrane 66% cee 6 Ob pC Gee ss peered cbeudesweds ces ebhes elem bound, 1 38 
Acis and Galatea... 0... 6. cece ec eee ce eee eees +++ paper covers, $0 75 
BE OMNES. 0g dee 00 8 0vn 0 cieue et ndiobe cont as * 08> * 225 
Cee 00 BE, Cocteen’s DMF... 000 cee 00s coe cece ceeses 3 0 
Saul (in the press) . 
HAYDN’S 
MEN DELSSOHN’S 

SS PPPS bc ccc othe We on) wee d, 163 
Hymn of Praise—Lobgesang ... 2... eee e ee eee ete ee eeee poner, #1 33 “ 1 38 
a Tee Be BR oo. s ou 6000000 900.004 688 SNE e SNS ChE Tes 0 


MOZART, HAYDN, & BEETHOVEN. 


The Three Favorite Masses, with the Latin words, and an English adaptation by 
R. G. Loraine, Esq , viz, 


Monart’s Twelfth Mass. ... oc sccscsc ces coc cccccccs ce co cpOper, OO 
SRO WHEE OF DUNNOIEEID. 56 ccbeccdecs sceccecccrecceoce || OEE 213 
Beethoven’s Mass in C = 0 635 


Engedi ; or, David in the Wilderness... 0 75 
All the Choruses from the Octavo Editions may be had separately, from 3 cts. to 13 ets. each. 


Novello’s Sacred Music Warehouse, 389 Broadway ; and at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 
24 Poultry, London. d23—2t 





F. W. CHRISTERN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 763 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
ALLS THE ATTENTION OF HIS FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL 
to his large assortment of 
FRENCH, GERMAN, AND OTHER FOREIGN BOOKS. **” 
COLLECTION OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. The favourite Tauchni:z Edition, at 38 cents 
handsomely bound, at 75 cents. 
ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPADIAS, at $40 00, $43.00, and $50 00 per set of 6 vols, ac- 
cording to style of binding. 
DRAWING BOOKS, JUVENILES, CASTS OF THORWALDSEN’S CELEBRATED 
SCULPTURES, &c. &c. 
aay All Orders for Books not on hand filled with the greatest dispatch. 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 763 Broadway. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE H:LIDAYS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF FINGER-RINGS. By Charles Bdwards, Esq. With 
numerous illustrations. 12mo., cloth, $1. 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta Domestica. Three series—Insects of Spring, 
Summer and Autamn. 8 vols , 8vo, cloth, gilt, beautifully illustrated. Each $2 

The same work, in sets of three volumes, exquisitely coloured after Nature. 
edges, $12. 

THE PRETTY PLATE, a Christmas Juvenile. 
by Darley. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth gilt, 63 cents. 

The same, with extra gilt, gilt edges, 85 cents. 

THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, as illustrating the Charch of the First Three Centuries. By 
the Right Rev. William Ingraham Kip, D.D., Missionary Bishop of California, author of 
‘* Christmas Holidays at Rome,’’ &c. With over 100 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 76 cents. 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE. By ‘The Clerke of Oxenforde.”” With numerous 
illustrations by Strother. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

WESTERN CHARACTERS; Being Types of Berder Life in the Western States. yJ. L. 
McConnell, author of ** Talbot and Vernon,’’ ‘‘ The Glenns,’’ &c. With numerous illustrations 
by Darley. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. Poo Lae 


Standard Works in Half Calf or Morocco Extra. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. Edited, with a History of the Stage, Life and Introduction to 
each Play, ty J. Payne Collier. 3 vols, lémo. Portrait. $12 
Shakespeare’s Works as above. 1 vol., imperial 8vo., full morocco antique, $7. 


NOCTES AMBROSIAN. By Prof. Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. Maginn. 
he Memoirs and Notes, by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. In 5 vols. 12mo. Por.raits. 
rice, $10. 


HOUSSAYE’S MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 2 vols., 12mo. Por- 
traits. $4 50. 
HOUSSAYE’S PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. 2 vols, 12mo. Portraits. 


SHIEL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 
Portrait, &c. $4. 


MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 2 vols. Portrait, &e. $4. 


NAPOLEON IN EXILE; Or, A Voice from St. Helena, By Barry 0’Meara. 
Portrait, &c. $4. 


MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 3 vole. 12mo. Maps. $6 75. 
NAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR, 8vo. $4. 

EDGAR A. POE’S WORKS. 3 vols.,12mo. Portrait. $6 50. 

SIMMS’S REVOLUTIONARY fALES. With illustrations by Darley. 6 vol., limo. 


, 





Extra gilt, gilt 


By John Vinceat, Esq. With illustrations 


$4 50. 
2 vols., L2mo, 


2 vols 12mo. 


$12; 


or, separate, $2 25 per vol., viz: 
The Partisan, Mellichampe, Katherine Walton, 
The Scout, Woodcratt, The Yemassee. 


Also, the fine Sherries of the Widow Vitoria & Sons, five different grades, which, for flavour, 
quality, and price, are not to be surpassed. In quarter and eighth casks, also, by the dozen or 


gallon. 
The undersigned has also been appointed by Messrs. Allsop & Sons, Burton-on-Trent, 
land, their sole Agent in the United | States for the sale of their celebrated Bitter Beer, 
will be shipped direct from the Brewery in wood, and sold by bim in cases of various sizes, 
first shipment to arrive here the early part of January. Orders received at once. 
ARTHUR KENDALL, 
7 William Street, (between Beaver and Pearl) New York. 


THE “VITTORIA” PALE SHERRY, 


7 50 PER DOZEN. $3 O00 PER GALLON. AN ELEGANT WINE PIT FOR 

the Table of any Gen , pure, high flavoured, and remarkably clean 

tasted, withont heat or the slightest approach to acidity. For quality ~~ oy to be sur- 
passed. ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine M 

7 William Street, New York. 


op patties Ramsay's Finest Whis- 
dQ— 4t 





N.B.—Cases containing :—3 bottles Otard’s Finest Brand 
key, 3 bottles Finest Sherry, 3 botties Fine Old Port, for ¢i 


Orders by Post promptly executed. 


NOVEMBER, DECEMBER AND JANUARY FASHIONS. 
CLOAKS AND FURS. 

CLOAKS.—In cloths, satin, moire antique, and velvet. No stock ever seen in this Oity se 

rich and varied in style, nor the trimmings in such good taste, the colours being black and 

brown, at present so much the fashion in Paris. 

FURS.—In sab'e, mink, stone marten, fitch and mountain marten. Notwithstanding the war 
with Russia, W. B. McK. is rich dark sables and mink cheaper than ever yet known, 
having fortunately bought a large lot of furs early this year, through a relative in Russia. 

N.B.—This house is Zarteten recommended to strangers and visiters, its characteristic 
features being smal! profits and no deviation from the marked price. 

Cloak and Fur Establishment, No. 47 Oanal-st , Brandreth Buildings, four doors from Broad 
way d9—4t WILLIAM B. McKENZIE, Proprietor. 








THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 
E WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No, 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 


H 
T of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber sage ave tolatiens his and the 
public generally that the above extensive establ: is now open, under his om riey for 
their accommodation. There are in the hou-e two splendid billiard tables (manufactured 


ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gent wishing 

sartae er theirown amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where ‘he differ. 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quality, 

oct?—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 


+ 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AND ALL OTHER 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 
RE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 


t of the United States or Canada, from arles W er’s Universes in 

glish and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL - 

ass. ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 

109 Fulton Street (3nd Floor), New York. 
novll—2m. 





CMARLES WILLMER, 
19 South John Street, Liverpool. 


THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
FFERS FOR SALE, IN WOOD AND GLASS, A LARGE AND WELIl-SELECTED 
Stock of Wines imported from the best Foreign Houses ; consisting of the following kinds 
—viz. : 
SHERRIES. Manzanilla, Vino de Pasto, Amontillado and Moatilla—Oloroso, Macharnado 
and Madre Vino. 
MADEIRAS. (id Reserve, Old South Side, and Pure Juice. 
PORTS. Alto Douro, and London Dock. 
CLARETS. Chateau Lafite, Chateau Margaux, Larose, St. Julien, and otber growths. 
CHAMPAGNES. Creme de Bouzy, Cremant Ay. Verzenay and Cabinet. 
SAUTERNE. Haat and Chateau Yquem—Chablis. 
HOCK. Braunberger, Niesteiner, Rudesheimer, H 
Steinberger Cabinet, Schloss Joh isb Stei i 
SAINT PERAY still, SAINT PERA 
HERMITAGE. 
CABINET TOKAY, VIN DE PAILLE (or Straw wine) and MOSCATEL ; dessert Wines. 
COGNAC BRANDY, including some 50 years old. OLD LONDON DOCK JAMAICA 
RUM. HOLLAND SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS, and OLD SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


NEW DRUG STORE. 


ELLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC 
that they have removed their Broadway store to the New Marble Building, No. 685 Broad- 
way, three doors below Bleecker Street. ’ 
They have long foand their old establishment too cramped for the increasing patronage the 
ublic has generously afforded them : in their new location ample room will give them greater 
ities for the preparation of such things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep a lasger 
to 


and more varied assortment of imported articles. They will thus be enabled to presest 
public a stock larger and far cheaper than heretofore. 

The various PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs. 
DELLUC from the best materials —, the important department of the DISPENSING of 
MEDICINES intrusted ts none but most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and under the 
constant supervision of one of the ace. 

The VARIETY and EXCELLENCE of their articles for family use they believe to be unique. 

They have opened -arge and select invoices of fine Chemicals, French Medicinal P 


Plants and Perfumery, to which they would call the attention of the public and of Druggists an 
Physicians, who will obtain them at the lowest rates. 
DELLUC & CO. 


Apotheca: ies and Chemists, 
635 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street 
and 250 Fourth 


Avenue, N.Y. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


N° BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 

PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 
dise of all kinds can can be had inthe United Siajee than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORE ot Horace Waters, 333 Broa way. 

Among the great variety of makes of Pianos constantly in store are those of T. GILBERT & 

CO , with or without the celebrated Molian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 

rovod Pianos, celebsated for their power, brillianey, and ricnness of tone, elasticity of touch, 
| one and durability of structure, HALLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (of the old firm of Hal- 
lett & Co.) &c., including those ot eight celebrated manufacturers. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices , $50 $75, $100, $125, $130, ac., 
to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time wil! be sold very low. 

8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal tem t) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A large discount m from Factory Prices for Cash. 
To suit some ——" monthly pay ments will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exchanged. 


Dealers and Heads of Schools supplied on the very best terms. Music sent by mail post-paid. 
HORACE WATERS, 338 Broadway. 


MANZANILLA. 


| yg teny known by name than in reality, as the qualitiesof this Wine heretofore imported has 
been spoiled, by being qualified either with Sherry or Brandy. 

It is made near San Lucar, Andalusia. The grape from which it is produced, grows on & poor 
and sandy soil. The Wine is of a delicate straw color, and extremely wholesome ; it strength. 
ens the stomach, without heating or inebriating like ordinary Sherry ; {t is universally drunk by 
the natives of Jerez, who prefer it on account of its being much lighter and cheaper, and so emi 
nently free from acidity. All classes are passionately fond of it, since the absence of alcohol en 
ables them to drink more of it than of stronger beverages. while its dry quality acts as @ tonic. 

Although the origin of the name is disputed there is little doubt but that its real +tymology is 
to be found in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavor of the flowers of Camomile @nanza 
nilla,) which are used by our doctors to make @ medicinal tea, and by those of Spain for 
tations. If its eulogistic consumers are to be believed, the Wine surpasses the tea im bygein 
qualities ; none say they who drink it are ever troubled with gravel, stone or gout; and ag 
a standard dinner wine, it is pr d by petent judges equal to any imported. 

For sale in original packages, demijohu or bottles, by 

THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF TRETAND, and the 
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SIMMS’S POEMS. Uniform with the above. 

PRAED’S POETICAL WORKS. 12mo. $2. 
BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. 12mo $225. 
NOTES AND EMENDATIONS to the Text of Shakspeare’s Plays, from the Early Manu- 


2 vols,,12mo. Portrait. $4 50. 


F.S.A. lvel.,12mo. Facsimile. $2 50. : 
In Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges. 
CLOVERNOOK. By Alice Carey. Illustrations by Darley. 12mo. 


1 50. 
DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro’. sipematiens by Darley. 12mo. 


Price $1 75. 
CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPEL. By the Rev. E. H. Chapin. 8&3 cents. 
12mo. $1 75. 


LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By the Rev. Jos, Anderson. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street. 
GREAT ENGLISH MEDICINE. 
ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—JUST ARRIVED AND FOR SALE BY THE SUB 





Tue Royay Socry, 


held on Thureday the ~-The anniversary meeting of this society was 


30th ult., the Earl of Rosse in the chair, His lord-’ 


P 


scribers. Wholesale and Retail in 25 cent and 50 cent boxes. 
A. EADIE & CO., 
nov4—6m. 4763}¢ Broadway, and 117 Fulton Street, New York. 





script Corrections in a copy of the Folio of 1632, in the possession of John Payne Collier, Esq., 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & ©O., 74 Broadwa 
These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the Amerlean F xpress 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express, 


DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 


EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, scoT ‘ 
‘WALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON 0n the AN Tarski ta 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor. Old Slip and Weter Street, New Yor. 


F°Er LIVERFOOL.~ UM dem STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP trope, pont 'y 
. Nye. 
treet 


¢ , 








This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for ‘ vely 
on Wedn«sday, December 27th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal 
Ne berth secured until paid for. 4 
For freight or passage, having wnoqunlen acsemmotetione for e 
P ers are requested to be on board at 1 
The Steamship ATLANTIC will 


‘ance and comfort, apply 
ARD K. COLLINS & ©O., 56 WallStreet 


the PACIFIC, and sail January Wth. 





— will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband! 
of war. 
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SCRIBNER’S 
BLEGANT GIFT BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Kirkland. Klegaatly illustrated from original de- 
TS. St bee —_— wehbe i vol., 8vo., clo.b, fall gilt, $350; morocco, ex} 


Dallas, engraved 
re, on 
A BOOK 1 work by Mrs. ©. M. wry elegantly 
Bog Sid yates maine Fo designs a Hillard and Dallas. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 
all 88 ; moroces, extra, 


AUTUMN hg 4 Mrs. ©. M. Kirkland. [lustrated with very fine steel engravings. 


| vol. Sve, cloth, fall SO; $6 50. 
a Kirkland’s writings. Each vol is handsomely 
re ey rs. — — kee — 
m original designs, and they are boar — Herald. 
Natoma racy, original; often brilliant, and always sensible, and dis- 
oumenaee eat and action. Thelighter sketches are 


spicy ae spicy of wit and hamour running through the dese iptions of 
= Sree te —— ag —- They are, in short, books fay oe 4 
tothe social household, moral, i ve, entertaining, And highly ornamented in 
engravings and outward finish. 11 — Home Journal, > aii 
ILLUSTRATED EptTion-Bevre OF A BACHELOR. By Ik ag ay 
astrations by F. ©. C. Darley. | vol. 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $4; morocco, extra, 
The same in | vol., 12mo, iets, full gilt. $1 75. 
Bw yf —. By J. EB. vag With 12 illustrations and designs by Darley. 1 


cloth itt, $3 : moroces, extra, $3 

“there 4. _—- aware atts fi 1 ings. 1 vol., 8vo 
SPIRITS. E> "Mrs. E. F. Ellett, with 8 fine steel engrav . 
aa Tal vils, 62 $2 8; ‘morceeo, $8 50. 

IK MARVEL’S COMPLETE WORKS, 9 vols., in fine bindings. 

N. P. WILLIS’°S COMPLETE WORKS, 10 vols, in fine bindings. 


J.T. HEADLEY’S COMPLETE WORCS, 15 vol , in fine bindi 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
OLD CARL rae COOPER AND HIS WONDERFUL BOOK. By Elbert Pierce. 1 vol, 
ith w 


vings. 62 cen’ 
“ 4 Book of pte inc Sienate cniren ‘One of the most attractive Juvenile Books issued 


this season.”’—F# rom Tie Journal. 








THE Pus OSs WOMAN : Or, The Child with Three Mothers. By Nieritz. 1 vol., lémo. Il- 
This story seems been written for children, but it is in fact calculated to rtai 
readers of all ages. t pe an translated by Mrs. H. C. Conant, from the Geren of Nieritz, 
is one of the best of her many translations. Every cennnadinaes be pleased with it.”’—From 
New York Commercial. 
BEAUTIFUL BERTHA. By ge L. C. Tathill. 1 vol., 62 cents. 


female writer can compare with this lady in writing stories for the 
and this is one <tiote best (efforts. It pleases the imagination, vet at the same time 
Ieouleates s good moral. It should be in the hands of youth.”” 
TCHER. By Nierits. 1 vol., illustrated. SOc 
HE aha poy nies mlar Uriter ol childrea’s bock in Germany. His tales are attractive 
from the interest of the story, and valuable from the exce!lent oon! they inculcate. 
These books wil! be sent by mail, postage pelt, quately enveloped) to any part of the United 
Beates or ada, the pri nded—rem itt 
oR rye OMAR eecareans. 


assau Street, New York. 





ELEGANT NEW YEAR'S GIPTS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
HAVE NOW READY THE FOLLOWING 
SUPERRLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES, 
To which the attention of the Publis is particularly directed, 
As Belng of an Unusually Attractive Character. 





y guar Society in the Days of Washington. With 
Tilton Lay ‘One Portals of Ducinsiaed Women, Sagtaved from Original Pictures of Wol- 
Stuart, Trumbull, Malbone, and other porary p 1 


ieee the work iat ean die resent day, 


Frome anal ~\ he noted ladies who were present and occupied conspicuous posi- 
during Washington's Administration. Amon g the portraits, engraved for the 

Bone ‘artiste, are those of Mrs. Washington Adams, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. 
owt part by Londen Jay irs. Binge am, Mrs. Harrison Gray y Otis Ghe elder), Mrs. Theodore 
oe Mrs. Uarroll, "Mrs. Lewis (grand- “daughter of. Mcs. Washington), Madame Genet 
of General George Se. » &e. This vous fs ) nae in the highest style of 

by coat will be [owud io be the Moss V.igiual Lacric Volume ever isened from 
SEX, 1 ha Contributions in P: ie 
BRITISH AR Consisting of Origiaal Literary Con né in i 

: eae with funty- -six Superb Line Engravings. 1 thick volume, 4to. Price $20. 
rns volnme eontains the beauties of a Brilish Art, embracing the works of all the canned 
present day. The variety of illustrations and attractiveness of its Literary Con- 

i voluiune to be deservedly admired. . 

THE MEMORY ; Or, Beauties of History, Romance and Poetry. lus- 
with Bighieen, Rogravinss 1 vol. imperial 4to. Price$10. Imitation morocco, $8. 
Cloth gilt, $6. 


This is a volume which will, without doubt, become a leading Gift Book for the gemins poss, 
contributions are by writers of great rep atation ; and the engravings, consisting of o 
are of a highly Steractive character. 
THE HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. Comprising Anecdotical, veswa ¢ - Des- 
eudvetbetobes, by various authors. Lge with Views of their Residences, from 
i fac similee of their manuscript, An entirely new edition, with additional Porteaite. 
1 vol ,8vo. Price, cloth, $4. Cloth gilt, $5. Morocec, 
A volume which every lover of his country should possess.” 
POEMS OF ptt the CULLEN PRYANT. Illustrated with Fourteen Splendid Engrav- 
ings. Engraved 





on Steel. 2 volume 8vo. Price, cloth, $350. Cloth gilt, $450. Morocco, $6, 
A WI yaeete or SUMMER fe yen ee By 8. G. Goodfich. Tilustrated with 
Plates by French Artists. 1 superb volume, Svo. 


A very beeatiful gift book for young ladies. 


D. Appleton & Co. have published new editions af the following 
ELEGANT WORKS. 
THE VERNON GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. Edited by S. ©. Hall, Bsq., F.S.A. I- 
lustrated with Sixty-seven highly Finished Engravings. Price, antique morocco, $25. 
NS OF ENGuAND. A Series of Portraits of distinguished Sovereigns ; drawn 
qua tigstied i emivient Artists. | With Biographical and Historical and Hisworical Sketches 
from Agnes StricHland. A new =" strated with Twenty-nine Splendid Portraits of | 
the Queens. 1 vol., royal 8vo, price $1 
ROYAL gee, FROM THE GAL io RIES OF EUROPE. From the Pictures of Cele- 
rated Masters. With Historical and Descriptive Text by 8.C. Hall. 1 volume, imperial folio, 





€ OF THE BIBLE. Delineated in a Series of pro 
Rt pe eT ocrintare, By Clergymen of -_ United States. Tilastrated 
by Eighteen characteristic eg Edited by the late Rev.J.M. Wainwright. 1 vol. 8vo. 
price in antighe morrocco, $10, do. im. $7. 
THE WILKIE GALLERY naan Sixty Splendid Engravings of that celebrated ar- 
tist. 1 vol. folio, 





AYER’S CATHARTIO PILLS. 


TLS. —PROFESSOR HAYES, STATE CHEMIST B 
P PSiannceetin sagt they are te ex all Pills, and annexed are the men who certify tha’ 
knows, 


MUEL SHAW, Chief Justice Su cane Conrt of Mossactaaiaie, EMORY WASHBURN 
quinine W. ©. PLUNKETT, Lieut Gov. of Mass. EUWARD BVERETT, 


Secreta f State and aid Sear of U. 8. ROBERT C. WIN rHROP, Ex-Speaker of House 
«7 eprnaniatves , U8 ABBOTT LAWRENCE, Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Bri- 
tain. N B ‘FITZPATRICK. Catholic Bishop of Boston. 
MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! 
Pil) has cured with astonishing ra , we tion ; Costive- 
ing -% oes bee x 


acts Hiffons Compl fone Complain’ Pare E a Dropsy, Heartburn, Foul Sto- 
mach Indi pn, Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, ile te therefrom, Flata- 
Ter, Lou Lose of! Ag all Cre and Cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacaant Medi 


also ey ) parttyiog th the blood and stimulating the System 

= Compt rm which it bt A not be y could reach ; suchas Deafness, Par- 
tial Blindbess Nervous a ity, Derenmements of tne Liver and Kidneys, 
et and other Mnarea coroplaints, ar from a low state of the body, or obstructions of its 
functions. They are the best Purgative Medicine ever discovered, and you will but need to use 
them once to know it 


Prepared by Dr. ate ©. Ayer, LOWELL, MASS., and Sold by every respectable Drug- 
gist in New England 


A Ma8?eR-Pigce Ovt-vons. — We have latel nes that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral was the 
Vitis Thule in ite line, and that nothing had been or would be iavented which could surpass 
in its fine ite of asa medici But we are confidently assured by those compe 
tent oe on the subject, that Dr. A ‘¢ + ow he Pills excel in high medical artistry even that 
widely celebrated embodiment of his skill has succeeded in making them not only pleasant | 
wo take but powerful te cure the large i ~ \aunginints which require a marae s a 
irgue, Ky. m 








BRITISH COMMEBROIAL LIFE INSURANOE OOMPANY | 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With «large accumilated Surplus 


T= COMPANY offers the follewing, among g other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 


Australia, Se risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on _ eo a 


Ais Rreelleney HAMILTON ‘Fish, ‘tate Governor ot 
Sein ths ARCLAY, Esq., H. — 


Svephen Whitney. > e " 
James Gallatin, "ing | Hon. Judge ¢ ace | 


MEDICAL EXAM 
JOHN C. eae M.D , 473 Broadway. (F. Tt ha ye M. “.D., 28 Rast 14th St. 
Gt the United's: 


State of New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, 
Join H. Ticks, gg 


M. KNEVITT, General 
PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
PIORRER LUN, OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, pate BRaer TOWN. 
SAILING MONTH 


Saloon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passe, ee Cabin, $125 
The wee yr, Ships are at 
ewe Pty ING. sub. 





. Capt. Capt. Bearse. 





ALBERT PRANKLIN. Gane Lone. RO ‘Capt. Waitin: 
iicu TRUDE Lg ead a ee ba Saath, 
CRAN QUEEN eT. | TR vesees ee. Oapt. Has.” oe 
are first-class 8) provided with with every necessary to insure 
safety. The success 1! Pioneer Line unprecedented 
-— Four Thousand Passer but three death have gevar Rd 
fe Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Caleutta, and 
Hong 
For F or Passage, apply to iB. W. CAMEROS, 


6 Wall street. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREBY RHUBARB. 


IGESTION, and corte ills to which that t it is 

[* CASES or IND. oe complaint gives rise, an 
a Compound Mixtract of Cubebs and Copabia has becoms very 
“ay 


t’s Umeryesee e —— all cases of irritation or acid- 
it a medicine of 
Sete cacee a ee a 


remetige ss 
No. 278 Greenwich 8t., Cor. of Warren, .¥. 
T. T. Green, Eugene , John Milhau, Dulluc & Oo., 
stots & Bloodgood, Phushing Flushing, L. I., and by k Dr 


Rushton, 

Clements wson & Bl 
THE ‘EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE / COMPANY. 
40 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 





principles of - ” 4 for each 
Sp uate this Office art, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium 
Tihsror Annual Division of profits “ aie 

The ee See constant ae meses experience from time to time, 


sehen ail be onde tate eek lass of #1 k, and a return of one 
excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 


ya oth of 9 fini Aseerence | Society, and entitled according 
plan Compan: 4 8 return of half 


COURT roy DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
ROLAY. 


ARCLA 
OmaRLES 7 oy sq. | FReprnion ornis, Esq. 


Epsuunp 8. Syuzs, Esq. 
Fees of my ~ sa. 


Ciemznt TABOR 
Tomas West, Eso. 


Henny Eves, Esq. 
BANKERS. 


Messrs. Girn, Minis & Co. 
Messe. re turee & Rosse, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Tuomas Wiitiams, Ese. 


W: 2 Boranog A Pa Rosas, J. Frothingham, Hi 
Mental, 06 es cee cee ace Ww. "Holmes, JG. MeKensie, E. Re Fabre, A. 
* J. Gelt, Theodore Hart. 
dalifex, W.8.............4 9% giremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, 7. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. ©. Hil, Agent. 
Bt, John, N.B...........+ $ ag tay W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, age 
8s, John’s, Newfoundiand,... § 5:5» Maelove, Hon, L. O’Brien, J. Kent, “R. Prouse, . M. 
H . Le : L. Jarvis, ~~ 
. aviland, mg worth, Hutchinson, Hon. 
es Henley, Thomas Daewsen. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 
Colonies. 


FREDERICK &. STARR, General poms for Lape North American 
D. D. MACKENZIE tt and Cashier. 


Charlottetown, P. KE. Islan... . ; ey 


at a 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE — 
No. 26 Cornhill, tent. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 
mium as ety to the Office, . po ed 





be entitling "the assured, whether at th of his Arst pre- 
a ed pon interest to th lhe extaae of oe of the annual pay- 
made— any responsibility or conrantee personal or otherwise: 1 nor will the ithe 


ment Lou 
only security) be required to be lodged wi the society, as each loan will be endorsed 
can &t any time present his pol the Society immediate 
sow hal/ the annual premium pail r Linen go thas giving cock cally @ known ate payment 
Applicants are not charged = ho HeBed Baaninaiion or Stomp Daty. 
ar 


Saane os Colonies. 
T OF DIREOTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M. DF. R 8. Clement 


€. 8. ayee, —_ Bare Z. Leander Starr. 

J ‘hom . A 

Charles Bennett. Thomas Nicoll, 7. Calley Grattan. 

on ewtAL LOaL By te 
Monte - Ho Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. L 
Montreal ...... ree | sateen, Heo, Hari Henry Jada Lunn, Rev 
as. G, é ry 

Halifax N.8.............$ ne premals, 7. C. Kinnear, Hon, 
P. Cc, a 

Ot. date, BeBe) Sec ece } BF. Hem, W. Wright, B. Allicen, Hon: J. H. Gray, ‘ 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
8. John’s, Newfoundland... $ 44, Movies, Hoo. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hoee'S 


E. L. J » Agent. 
JAMES B. M. ones General Agent for British North Americas Colts 
ACK ENZIE Accountant and Cashier 
‘Mowreeat. 


NATIONAL LOAN PUND Live ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STRERT. 
: °°: 000 sterling, r $2 2,500,000, — 
Empowered by act of Parliament, 1d Vic Royal Assent 27th July, 1838, 
“A Bavince Bang ror = Cae AND THE Ornpnay.’ 
tis idfe Assurance Society ha 








nited State Stocks and New York ca cs vets the 0 S900. 
ROL 
lr oxEW YORK in aa cates LER OF THE es 


with the 
Linge af Cats Cxmesel A gency, No. 71 Wall crest, . York, and at their yi a. ‘Agencies 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA ond te to AUSTRALIA insured at a motente extra premium. 
Directors meet of ¢: 








———— 





The Lecal Board of 'y Wednesday for arrent business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o'clock, . M 
waa forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 
LOGAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK 
James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 
Jobn J. Palmer, ~% ©; Tucker,” 
Dan pach, . Soatah Gallt 
anie . ail 
Pan! Spofford. weg Dine. 
Henry Ladiam, aleb oe 


The Merchants’ Bank. New York. The Teather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
ROBERT . DILLON 
L EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KPENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYME 





o. BE. HABIOHT, General Agent. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, Cc. Ww. 


Branch Offices 


At Montreal and St. wines N. B.; with Agencies throughout C Ul 
St.John, Newfounata ee gzhout Canada, and 


HE BsnnoTORS OF THE CANADA TIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY INVITE A 
son of its position, promises, and prospects with those of kindred British or Ameri- 
can a 1 Hepslior ities incident ies se =, ope nar pre the Company advan- 
tages in rela 0 finan: rations w can’ en, b 
siness is circumscribed within the legitimate limi s of Life wt vee meg pot eb 
ther pr . — or funds calvene’ to itt tor the special p 


whe 
whilst the rapid and up cess. by which its course has been 
tion of the recognised valley of ot its ale pete cigs etal oe an indica: 
6 balance sheet presented to the Seventh Annual Meeting, held in Septembe: 
| aggregate liabilities of the Company, arising from £512.308 assured, ‘amount to elas, 246, ‘and the 
F egate assets to £21 ving a -— ot £63.045. The Policies extant numbered 
"50, 9 yieldin: an income from premiums of £13,992; exhibiting in every item a large pro; 
ti jonate advance on the business transacted in any previous year. Of the balance of £44,1 
— in hand, £28,167 form an accumulated assurance fund. The year’s receipts from interest 
alone were 
In the six and a-half years that have elapsed since the organization of the Company £53,724 

















pare been received in premiums, and £9,972 in the form of interest. On th * 
have not d £14 019, and the total claims £13,168, On ail tates ott et 4 
| pesioon instituted with the parallel experience of British Offices of a high character will result 
re to “IP of = ( range ates 3 
The profits on the year’s business equ 5 per cent. of the gross premiums paid. An 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the age of 30 in the first year of the C 
} | treated with 4 reviionary bonus of fio. y ¢ Company’s existence is now 
out w introduce cheapness as an element of primary import. i 
ard =enne of ‘ —— ey _— the public that its oe and lower i the stand. 
set up by most other Companies. ec per cent. os ie a f 
dong murine ha fre ince and the United Wat £3. Bn another 10, 
| ‘ompany the char; te 2S a0 0a Tile ved fe 
| not by cutting down legitimate profits, as the preced' peragreph Gt, This reduction i effected, 
upon the margin required for the protection of the interests of the assured—not by resorting to 
} equivocation, fallacy, or untried theory —but simply by the comparatively high rate of interest 
| Ps paw ort the Company’s calculations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on all its in- 
v 
Ta adi tition to the ordinary plan of assurance, the Company grants policies with i 








PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL 
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EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 

BRO WEY & CO “Liverpool. 

STEPHEN KINNARD & go., 27 Austin Friars, —~ -« 

J. OH DRAPER’ fone Notre Dame d des Victoires, Paris. 

GEO. H. DRAPER. Havre 

The owners of these ships will hot be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, . 
cious stones or metals, — ess bills of lading are signed ther dee, and the vebes thavtet euddens 








THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chiet Cabin Passage... ............,.. $130 | Second Cabin Passage... .............. 996 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chiet Cabin Passage... ... ++ eeeas +, S110 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 988 
S@> The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 

eee éode t. nl America,............ veces Ouple a 

a hie comand Rryrie. | Europa, .......-.. «..+e++. Oapt, SHANNON, 

Africa, . Harewon. | Niagara,,.......... e+ eee ee. -Onpt. Lurtom, 

4. Tete venwels carry « clear White light at thelr magi head—greeo on suarboard bow—red on port 
From 

re WO TL TR Ae er * Wednesday. ..............Jam’ry. 3rd 1866 

[Se Tee ll rr ee Wednendayo02 20.201). Jamey. l7th “* 

et «00020560008 CS 6 3:0 an 00's hunt Wednesday... cocccee GER 'Ey. am 


a@> There will be no steamships of this Line from New York, until farther notice. 68 
Berths not secured until paid tor. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Spee, Baan ren. 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of t Lading are signed therefor, and the vale oe thorect 


B. OUNARD 


4 Bowling Green. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAMSHIP OO. 
INTEND SAILING THEIR FAVOURIPE STEAMSHIPS : 

CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. wy lie. 

CITY OF BALTIMORE, new), 2,538 tons, Capt. Robt. Leiteh. 

CITY OF WASHINGTO (new), 2,700 tons, Capt. Rett. Leitch. 

KANGAROO, 1874 tons, Capt. ee 

FROM PHILADELPHIA FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Manchester, Thursday, 18th Jan., 1856. City of Manchester Weteeeny: 2th Dec. 1854. 
Kangares... about Thursday, ——— | Kangaroo. , about W 

RATES OF PASSAGE. 


For freight or passage, apply to 














vate PHILADELPHIA. 
e Midship “* 
. 55| Forward “ 





Weptre 0. irks. caceabac ince Pr soeges 
Including Steward’s Fees. 

THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken from Philadetphie and Liverpool, 


and found in provisions. 
From Philadelphia. . ‘ . B30] From Liverpool . 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are deciseas of ‘ustaging out their 
friends, at corresponding rates 
Drafts on Liverpool from £1 ape 
ae experienced Surgeon will be earried on each sbip. 
All Soom: sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpeel, will be forwarded with economy 


and despa 
For Peeiaht or passage, apply to SAMUEL SMITH, 
17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, or 7 a New York, 
and WILLIAM INMAN, Agent, 1} Tower B , Liverpool. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and Sieam~ 
shis * NEW » 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, RoBER? : 
der, and * GLA Tons, and 400 horse power, W. CumminG, Commander: 
be - it (in six water-tight compartments) expressly for the trade between New Yerk and Glasgow 
will sail as under: 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Ses 96.060 >3:26.tnnnsnsnees . Saturday, January 29th, 1856, at 12 noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State tO BOemes) 0065 00 be sce ccc ced 
Sk. Eo 9.65 on0'se'00.0<0 8 o 
[Steward’s fee included. ] 
Third Class’—A limited number of third-class passengers bay pte tak supplied with provi" 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at THIRTY DOLLA -~ 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 


eeeeweeee 


J. ueynos, 


Kow York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. ee Joaathed 
ntending passengers are req pay no attention to reports Shipe being 
communicate at once with the . am, babe 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 








WASHINGTON,.........Oapt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN..... ++eees,.. Capt. E. Higgins. 
These B atop at both going and returning. - Hig 
PROPOSED Dates or Sattinc—1885. 
From New York. Pron Biewen. 
ee. 45> 024 ob eke tread Saturday, Jan. 27,........ 2 
Washington .........-.+..- ---Saturday, Feo. 24... ......Mareh 23 
pe coccne bu seccsseebed lay, March 2,.........April 20 
Washington ........... o> eee Saturday, April 21.......... May 18 
TL +6 0 06 one saen-ss e+. Saturday, May i9.......... June 16 
day, June 16, July 13 
Saturday, July 14,.......... Ang. 10 
Washington, ............-. .. Saturday, Ang. 1) .-Bept. 7 
Saturday, Sept. £......... Oat 5 
urday, Oct. € -Nov. 2 
Saturday, Nov, 3 «+... Nov, 
Saturday, Dec. 1. ....... Dee. 38 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO N TO NEW YORK. 
. 28) Hermanm........ Wednesday, Aug. 15 
March 28 | Washington PN ae Wednesday, ja i2 
ril 25 — wolve te weeny Oct. 10 
ashington... ... ov. 
Hermann........ Weamcoday’ yw 
Washington ..... . Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1856. 











yable in limited periods, on joint lives, and on a system of half credit for th 
| Immediate and deferred annuities are granted on favourable terms ; and a oa ist coves years. | oe 
pared by which parties are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefits of life assurance and 
annuity ; realizing to their reprgsevtatives the advantages of the formsr in the event of prema- 
ture death, and to _—— thé enjoyment of the latter in the event of their surviving beyond a 
specified period. ‘0 pe 8 possessed of money who desire to deposit it at interest or for accu- 
mulation, the Compan 4 “er enabled to offer tangible inducements. Temporary or permanent in- 
vestments of such @ character may, through the agency of this Company, be made to yield a 
higher reters than can be obtained f from Banks or e Savings’ Books. In this respect—the con- 
‘at arities—th gem Compa- 
ny will be found well worthy of consideration. ng cae ax 
The Seventh Report and all other particulars are obtainable on application to the undersigned 
or at any of the Company’s Agencies. 


Hamilton, November 30, 1854. 





ani. THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day througoo» the year.. 











Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to me to Len 
don and Havre begin over any other route in e econom both of time and mon 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main ra yesamy "30 firs. 
cabin, lower saloon, $116 ; second do., 
All Letters and ewes must pass throngh the Post Office 
No Bills of Lading signed on the day of sailing. 
| to steamer. 





An 
For freigbt or passage oa to 
. H. SAND, 11 yy William st.. New York. 
A. HEINEKEN ., Bremen. 
GRosKEY & CO., 
Jan. 22—1 year WM, ISELIN, Howe. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the leh, and New York on she 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 






































R WILE 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 











The following ships, composing the line of packets ander the agen scribe ; ST. DENIS, 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and (rom London on the madermsutiomed dates througno=' Follansbee, master. Ist 
the year ; toucking at Portsmouth to land and ‘Teesive pommanaere en . vis : Sadie... .... March 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 8T.NICHOLAS, ; bh te teeesee vans tes $i i 
PALESTINE, (New). bbe a @. Tinker Aer &. .. Deseth. @ | October —- 2 ; Ist October... ne 16th Novembe: 
....-Edmund Cham . . . . Octo! no bw nga TUTE OT CTE Seece  pril. 
MARGARET BV ANS S.C. Warner apne Jap ioe © MERCURY, Lahti | <1» eR bieal see ee het hdvicode } te Ae, 
wi Pratt Ove i}: July 33... Novem’. 29 | youn, master BO BIUIRER ven o0aiee «00:60 0 do ooo 06 
. 5S. L. Spencer t. 14,.,,————— | August -.- Decem’r. 2 
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